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OUR COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION.* 


BY A. J. 


RICKOFF. 


T is a trite remark that the public schools | or woman of culture needs; and the wealthy, 


are for the children of a// the people, but 
I make it for a reason. . There seem to be 
some who think that there is an irrepressible 
conflict in these schools, between the interests 
of those who can, and of those who cannot 
complete their full curriculum. This notion 
finds expression in the repeated declaration 
that the child of the working man, who can 
attend school but a few years, cannot in that 
time get what he most needs, because his 
progress in the necessary branches of a com- 
mon school education is retarded by the at- 
tention which he gives to drawing, music, and 
other so called fancy studies. It is said that 
these things are well enough for the children 
of the rich, but that the poor cannot afford 
the time for such luxuries. What they need 
is to learn to read and write as soon as possi- 
ble, and the demand is consequently made 
that they be permitted to pay exclusive at- 
tention to these essentials. 

It is conceded that it will not do to make 
distinctions in the schools between the chil- 
dren of poverty and the children of wealth, 
and so the course of instruction must be re- 
duced forall. If any should ask for more, 
they are told that they can get it by paying 
for it. ‘The more intelligent classes are thus 
led by a conviction that the public schools 
are not affording the education which the man 


* An address detivered by A. J. Rickoff, City Superintendent, 








after a banquet given at a reunion of the Cleveland High 
School Alumn: Association 


stimulated by pride of class (which is always 
too ready to assert itself ), patronize the pri- 
vate schools ; others follow, it becomes the 
fashion, and the public schools are abandoned 
by all who can by any sacrifices afford to leave 
them. And, I may add, that if the schools 
be made what the reformers would have them 
be, those leaving them would be justified in 
such a course. Class distinctions are thus 
fostered from childhood, and the bonds of 
sympathy which should exist between the 
citizens of our republic, already weak enough, 
become still weaker, and, sooner or later, 
fearful disaster to the State must ensue. 

Now, without entering into an extended 
argument for which the present occasion can 
afford no excuse, I will say that there is no 
such conflict in the elementary schools... What 
is best for one is best for all. No diversion 
should be made till it is necessary to deter- 
mine the direction which the higher studies 
will take after the pupil has passed his gram- 
mar school course. _ Here it is not a question 
between those who cannot go further and 
their more fortunate companions, but a sep- 
aration of those who would take different paths 
in their higher studies. 

In the elementary schools, I repeat it, the 
interests of all are alike, whether for the first 
four years only, or for eight. ‘There is much 
that is common between these children, even 
though fortune has favored some and frowned 
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on others. In the first place, the poor boy 
and girl are destined to manhood or woman- 
hood as well as the child that is ‘‘ born with 
a silver spoon in its mouth,’’ and that man- 
hood or womanhood has a meaning as deep, 
as awful and mysterious, for one as the other. 
In the second place, whatever difference there 
may be between them as to wealth or pov- 
erty, both are born to the same great inher- 
itance of American citizenship. The ballot, 
in the caucus and at the polls, is in the hands 
of both, and here one counts for just as much 
as the other. In the third place, they are 
both to assume their places in society and in 
the family. The consequences of the rela- 
tions which they sustain go on in widening 
circles of influence for alltime. Let us speak 
of one of these relations in particular: What 
education, for instance, the fathers and 
mothers need to meet the responsibilities of 
their position. I know that it must be their 
first care to provide for their children the 
means of subsistence; but a man has to pro- 
vide that for his horse or his dog, if he hap- 
pen to have one. ‘There is something more 
to be done for the human child. The possi- 
bilities of what may be accomplished can be 
easily overstated, yet the height and depth of 
human language cannot represent them. Let 
me, then, speak of the most obvious duties 
which await these teachers at the fireside. 

The child is to be educated, and the mind 
of the thoughtless turns to the school as the 
means. But you know as well as I do, that 
his schooling is not the half of his education. 
Even while he is at school, the education of 
the home must go hand in hand with that of 
the teacher, or else the influence of the school 
will be apt to go for naught. But this is not 
all, nor a moiety of the responsibility that 
these home teachers have to meet. For six 
years before the child goes to school, and for 
six years afterward—in most cases of early 
withdrawal from school—the father and 
mother are the sole teachers in the chief 
matters which pertain to the conduct of life. 

Now, what qualifications must these home 


teachers have for this work, which is to affect | 
the success and happiness of the individual, | 
the good of society, and the prosperity of the | 
Will a knowledge merely of reading, | 


State ? 
writing and arithmetic suffice ? 


No; it is not the three R’s which they | 
It is the observing eye, the | 


most need now. 
quick perception, the thoughtful mind, a lov- 


ing heart, a good degree of intelligence re-| 


garding the phenomena of nature, the pro- 
ductions alike of artists and artisans, the 
relations of society, the interests of the State; 
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and with all this, there must be abundant 
sources of rational amusement, so that home 
may be made more attractive than the haunts 
of vice. These things are equally essential to 
both poor and rich. If there be any differ- 
ence, they are more necessary for the former 
than the latter; for to the poor there is no 
means of compensating for the lack of any 
of them. 

But we are met with the very pertinent 
question, whether reading, writing, spelling 
and ciphering will not open the door to accu- 
mulated knowledge of the human race? 

Let us see what there is in the mere ability 
to read and write and spell, for the man not 
endowed by nature with more than the aver- 
age intellect. What is there in reading but 
the power to understand a written language, 
just as the same individual understands the 
spoken language? Will he understand it any 
better than he does the spoken language ? 


No; ¢ ommonly not so well. Will he read 
what he does not care to listen to when 
spoken for his ear? No; he will seek for 


nothing higher or better in his reading than 
in his daily companionship and conversation. 

And writing and spelling —what do they 
give more than the power to communicate 
thought or feeling by means of the pen, as 
the same individual would by use of the 
tongue? Can he use this written language 
any better than the spoken? Commonly, 
not so well. Will he use the pen for better 
purposes than the tongue? No: ‘Out of 
the fullness of the heart’’ the pen speaks as 
well as the mouth. 

If reading and writing, then, will not suf- 
fice to prepare the citizen for the duties of 
citizenship, for the earning of bread for him- 
self and family, and for taking his proper part 
in the education of his children, and, above 
all, if they will do but little toward the mak- 
ing of a man who will find pleasure in the 
pursuits of science and literature, in pure 
amusements, and in the performance of the 
higher and holier duties of life, what can be 
done for him within the limits allowed to the 
teacher of the common I say that 
you can do much. You can make him intel- 
ligent in regard to the common things about 
him; you can give him those first 
| which will open his eyes to some of the 
beauties of nature which lie spread out be- 
fore him in boundless profusion wherever he 
may go. He may learn from you some of 
the mysterious processes of growth in the 
vegetable world; he may get a pretty clear 
understanding of the laws of the lever, the 
inclined plane, and other mechanical powers; 
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he may learn something of the properties of 
matter, the nature and use of the thermome- 
ter ; he may acquire some knowledge of the 
atmospheric pressure, and how certain changes 
affect the barometer ; he may even gain some 
knowledge of the steam engine and the 
electric telegraph ; he may be taught much 
that it concerns him to know regarding 
those conditions whereby his health may be 
preserved. 

All these great facts and many more things 
of interest and importance, he may be taught. 
In a word, he may be made an intelligent 
lad, even at the age of twelve or fourteen 
years; and more than this, he leaves school, 
if he has to leave at this early age, with at 
least the alphabet of the more important 
sciences. He knows what they are, and 
where he may get further information con- 
cerning them. He may open a book on bot- 
any, meteorology, physics, physiology, etc., 
and find the first pages easy and interesting, 
and so be led to pursue these studies; and, in 
after-life, he will be likely to associate him- 
self with those who have a desire to improve 
themselves, instead of becoming an habitué of 
the bar-room and the variety theatre. This 
process of education will tend to cultivate 
habits of observation and reflection, so that 
all that he meets with in nature, art, or the 
productions of industry, will be laid under 
tribute to make a man valuable to himself, his 
family, his friends and his country. But it 
may be asked, why need the children of the 
rich study, or I should rather say, be taught 
these things; they will learn them at a later 
period, and to better advantage ? I will tell 
you. Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Tyn- 
dall, Professors Owen, Henslow, Hooker, 
Michael Faraday, all the scientists and all the 
educators of the world, who have risen to 
distinction, tell us, when they speak at all on 
the subject, that the faculties which are called 
into play in the pursuit of these studies are 
actually impaired if they be not exercised in 
early youth. Some of them complain very 
seriously of the difficulties of teaching the 
natural sciences to young men who have been 
neglected in this particular’in the elementary 
schools. A person cannot rise from reading 
the testimony of such men, without a deep 
conviction that God never intended that any 
faculty of the human intellect or soul should 
be neglected at any period of life. 

But objectors say that drawing and music 
are mere accomplishments, and that those 
who want them for their children ought to 
provide for them outside of the Public Schools. 
Let me say that they who speak of drawing as 
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a mere accomplishment are thinking of draw- 
ing as generally taught years ago in the schools 
of thiscountry. They do not know that a great 
revolution has occurred in the manner and 
purpose of teaching this subject. If there be 
any one thing that has a practical outcome 
more than another, it is drawing as it is now 
taught. States and nations within the last 
twenty years have poured out their money 
freely to secure the best training for their ar- 
tisans in this branch. 

jut music, I am told, has no practical 
utility, and I am ready to grant it, if practi 
cal utility be not allowed for a branch which 
does more than anything else taught in the 
schools to divert young and old alike from 
vicious amusments, and to elevate and refine 
the emotions. 

But granting all that has been said of the 
importance of forming early habits of obser- 
vation, the cultivation of the reasoning powers, 
and the necessity of calling into exercise all 
the faculties of the mind; granting the use- 
fulness of instructing children in the elements 
of natural science; granting that drawing 
and music are desirable, some will yet urge 
the question, whether all these things do not 
hinder the progress of the child in the more 
essential studies. 

In reply to this question I have to say that 
they are not hindrances; on the contrary, 
they are mighty aids in teaching what are 
called the elementary branches. ‘lhe percep- 
tive powers being quickened, the intelligence 
cultivated, all the child's faculties are the more 
easily called into play in learning to read, to 
write, and to cipher. In fact, it is only by a 
development of the whole mind that good 
reading is made possible. There can be no 
good reading without. Basing my judgment 
upon this truth, and on the testimony of 
many competent witnesses, I avow the opinion 
that reading has improved as the culture of 
the schools has become more liberal. Re- 
cently I have had occasion to inquire into the 
work done in the schools of the early part of 
the first century of our national history. I 
find that writing, reading, spelling, the ele- 
mentary rules of arithmetic and a little gram- 
mar, were the only branches attempted even 
in the best schools. (Geography had not 
then been introduced.) Now, from all the 
evidence we can gather, pupils did not do so 
well then in these essential branches as they 
do now. They learned to spell orally, but 
committed many errors when they came to 
write. ‘The school reading of those days was 





a subject of more complaint than it is now; 
grammar were 
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committed to memory without explanation ; 
composition was almost or entirely neglected ; 
the scholar was seldom carried in arithmetic 
further than the rule of three (fractions being 
out of the question), and no reason for the 
rules was ever given—so at least a score of 
reliable witnesses tell us. The boy was 
treated as if he had no faculty but memory. 

No important change was made in the 

matter taught or the manner of teaching un- 
til about 1826. ‘The mention of this date 
brings to mind the singular fact that this year 
is marked by the first admission of girls to 
the public schools of Boston. Up to that 
time, on the payment of a small tuition fee, 
they had been permitted to receive instruction 
in the interval between the morning and after- 
noon session of the boys’ school, picking up 
the crumbs that fell from their tables. 
Arithmetic even was thought to be unnecessary 
for them. Women’s rights have progressed 
faster than most of us suppose. 

For both rich and poor, then, the subjects 
taught in the lower schools are all necessary ; 
they all assist in the acquisition of the ‘‘ essen- 
tial branches ;’’ they are all desirable in the 
struggles of life; they all tend to make bet- 
ter workmen, as well as better scholars 

But we have to meet not only the mistaken 
and the pretended friends of the poor on this 
question. ‘There is aclass of men, sometimes 
of high culture, who maintain that it makes 
the working man discontented with his lot 
to be carried beyond the simplest elements of 
a common English education; they say that 
there must be “ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water,” and that they should be educated | 
for their vocations.. These men declare that 
the State has no right to do more than to 
provide for the instruction of all in the com 
mon branches; and in this they are joined by | 
not a few men of extreme wealth, who have 
to pay annually large sums of money for the | 
support of schools which they claim are of no | 
benefit to themselves. 

Whatever differences there may be between 
the views and feelings of those who, on the one 
side, demand that the studies of the schools 
be restricted to reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, in order that the poor boy may acquire 
them in the shortest possible time ; and of | 
those who, on the other hand, deny the right 
of the State to give him anything more—I say 
whatever difference there may be between the 
aims of these two classes, they practically 
agree in this: That the s« thools should be 
adapted to the poor, and that if the rich de- 
sire anything more they should be required 
to pay for it. 
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Now, what must be the result if either have 
their way? Fortunately, we are not left to 
speculate as to the results which must follow 
It is not fifty years ago that 
this doctrine was practically in the ascendency 
in every State inthe Union. Even in the 
State of Massachusetts which has been styled 
the ‘‘ Mother of the Public School System,”’ 
(see the Life of Horace Mann by his Wife, 
page 63, also Second Annual Report, ) the 
common schools in 1837 ‘* had been allowed 
to degenerate into ne gle ted schools, for the 
poorer classes only ’’—the interests of the 
rich had been withdrawn from them ; and the 
result was, that in some of the wealthiest 
towns they had been suffered to go down. If 
there was any exception to this state of affairs 
in any part of the country, I have failed to 
find it in a pretty thorough investigation 

which I have recently made. Certainly 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and Ohio were 
not exceptions. Such, in the past, has been 
the result of gauging the Public Schools to 
the wants of the poor alone, and such it will 
be again. ‘The common schools are for all 
the people, and they must meet the demands 
of all classes, or they cannot stand. Without 
the Public Schools, our free institutions must 
perish. Let him, then, be accounted a public 
enemy who*would impair their efficiency, or 
strike from their course a single branch that 
is necessary to develop the highest type of 
cultured manhood and womanhood. 

But the same parties who claim that the 

lower schools should be confined 
reading, writing and arithmetic, 
claim also, on the same ground, that the high 
school has no right of existence. The objec- 
it are of the most contrary 
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to mere 


nature. Only a short time ago I happened 
to be a fellow-passenger in a railway car with 


five Western Congressmen, who chanced to 


be speaking of educational affairs. 

One said that it was well enough for the 
State to provide a common school education 
for all, just as it was the duty of the State to 
prevent the starvation of the poor, but it had 
no more right to establish high schools at the 
expense of the wealthy than to provi de r¢ all 


‘turkey with oyster sauce and plum pu dding 

for dinn er.’ ’ ither the wit or the opinion 
| 

was highly applauded by the company. Who 


has not heard like flip ypant remarks from men 
| whose capacity of brain is insufficient to con- 
ceive the influence of a well-educated people 

in the prosperity of the State, and who regard 
education as a benefit terminating in the i in- 
dividual who is its recipient? ‘There are 
others who seem to have a notion that the 
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high school is a device whereby the rich have 
managed to get a superior education of their 
children at the expense of the poor, who can- 
not themselves afford to spare the time of 
their boys and girls for attendance on the 
high schools. I have seen a statement pretty 
nearly to this effect in a public -journal. 

As contradictory as these statements are, 
they seem to be made in all soberness, and 
sometimes on different days by the same in- 
dividual. Now, an inspection of the tax list 
would show who pay the taxes for the support 
of the schools, and an inquiry at any of the 
public High Schools would show who it is 
that enjoy their privileges. All that I can 
now say is, that both these parties would find 
themselves mistaken on no more than a half- 
hour’s inquiry. How utterly without justifi- 
cation some of these assertions are, you your- 
selves know. Among the list of graduates 
from the Central High School are to be found 
not a few children of wealth, but many of you 
know what toil and privation were necessary 
on the part of many of your parents that you 
might have an education, which is the only 
inheritance they could guarantee you. It 
was only by such labor and almost reckless 
spirit of- self-sacrifice that you are enabled to 
occupy the places which you now hold 
among the alumni of the Central High School. 
You know that all classes of the community, ex 
cept the ignorant, are represented in the high 
schools of this city in due proportion. 

It is granted in the discussion of the high 
school question, as in that of the proper 
course of study for the lower schools, ‘< that 
every child should have, free of cost, what 
was once called a ‘Common School educa- 
tion.’ ”’ 

The history of education and reason both 
tell us that the result of such a policy would 
be to make the Public Schools a pauper in- 
stitution, which the intelligent man, however 
poor, would refuse to patronize if by any 
exertion or sacrifice he could avoid it. 

This ‘‘ Common School education’? which 
we hear spoken of frequently, what is it? It 
is the Common Schoo! education as attempted 
in the past. If it had been thorough as far as 
it went, as thorough as the corresponding 
branches are now taught, it would have been 
a good education. And indifferently as it 
was conducted, if compared with all that was 
known at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, it was a more liberal education than 
you can get to-day in primary, grammar and 
English course in the high schools of this 
city. Discoveries afd inventions within the 
last hundred years have increased a thousand- 
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fold over those that were known to the world 
before the American Revolution. The 
sciences have both multiplied and expanded 
beyond the power of belief, if we did not 
have the demonstration before us. ‘The rela- 
tive value of education—I use the term in its 
popular sense—at different periods, depends 
on its ratio to what is known. What was a 
good education fifty years ago would be mis- 
erably inadequate to the demand of to-day. 

But what will be the end of this action and 
reaction? Will the high schools become 
colleges? ‘They have almost done that now, 
as compared even with Harvard at a period 
shortly after the Revolution. One thing is be- 
coming pretty evident, this expansion must 
soon stop. I think that we have got pretty 
nearly to the top of the capacity of our pupils, 
if not in some directions beyond it. 

We must look to it that what is non-essen- 
tial either for education or information be 
struck out of the course, that new claimants 
may receive due attention. But when we set 
ourselves to this work, we ought to proceed 
with extreme caution. We shall have to keep 
in mind what the experience of the last thirty 
or forty years has taught us: that the undue 
expansion of some of the branches, univer- 
sally accepted as having a proper place in the 
Public School curriculum, has carried them 
beyond the comprehension of mere children ; 
and that, as taught, some of them have very 
little practical bearing. For instance, it is 
proved that a good deal of what is called 
grammar affords no real advantage to the stu- 
dent who desires to learn the correct use of 
the English language. So objection might 
be made to much that is taught in arithmetic. 
Three or four branches now taught in the 
high schools should be cut out altogether, 
or receive only the attention which we now 
give to one. 

Corrections must be applied as far as possi- 
ble with reference to the wants of the coming, 
not the past fifty years. But while we are 
looking to the future, we must hold on to the 
rich inheritance which we have gained from 
the past. Our constant reference must be to 
the recorded experience of our fathers. 

But whether we are to have high schools 
is a more important question than what we 
are to do in them, and, to close my remarks, 
I revert to that for a moment. 

While on the continent of Europe and in En- 
gland, and wherever the English language is 
spoken, the higher education is receiving the 





| first consideration of the State, and, while even 


wealthy corporations are building up high and 
technical schools for the benefit of their 
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operatives, it will not do for the United 
States to turn back to the idea that the State 
has discharged its duty when it has taught its 
people to read and write and cipher. 

We need the higher education—as high as 
you can make it—in everyemployment. We 
need it in every avenue of commerce and 
manufacture ; we need it for the protection 
of the people against blind or short-sighted 
legislation ; we need it in the sharp interna- 
tional competition which is now going on all 


over the world; we need it for the good of 


the individual and the glory of the State. 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 


~ 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 





“T*HERE is a perennial nobleness, and even 
sacredness, in work. Were he never so 
benighted, forgetful of his high calling, there 
is always hope in a man that actually and earn- 
estly works ; in idleness alone is there perpet- 
ual despair. Work, never so mammonish 
mean, is in communication with Nature; the 
real desire to get work done will itself lead 
one more and more to truth, to Nature’s ap 
pointments and regulations, which are truth. 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; let 
him ask no other blessedness. He has a work, 
a life-purpose : he has found it, and will fol- 
low it. How, as a free-flowing channel, dug 
and torn by noble force through the sour mud- 
swamp of one’s existence, like an ever-deep- 
ening river there, it runs and flows !—drain- 
ing off the sour festering water gradually from 
the root of the remotest grass blade ; making, 
instead of pestilential swamp, a green fruitful 
meadow with its clear-flowing stream. How 
blessed for the meadow itself, let the stream 
and its value be great or small ! 

Labor is life ; from the inmost heart of the 
worker rises his God given force, the sacred 
celestial life-essence, breathed into him by 
Almighty God ; from his inmost heart awak- 
ens him to all nobleness, to all knowledge, 
** self-knowledge,’’ and much else, so soon as 
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work fitly begins. Knowledge! the knowledge | 


that will hold good in working, cleave thou 
to that ; for Nature herself accredits that, says 
Yea to that. Properly, thou hast no other 
knowledge but what thou hast got by working: 
the rest is yet all a hypothesis of knowledge ; 
a thing to be argued of in schools, a thing 
floating in the clouds in endless logic vorti- 
ces till we try it and fix it. ‘* Doubt, of what- 


ever kind, can be ended by action alone.”’ 
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Older than all preached gospels was this 
unpreached, inarticulate, but ineradicable, 
for-ever-enduring gospel: Work, and therein 
have well-being. Man, son of earth and 
heaven, lies there not, in the innermost heart 
of thee, a spirit of active method, a force for 
work :—and burns like a painfully smoulder- 
ing fire, giving thee no rest till thou unfold it, 
till thou write it down in beneficent facts 
around thee! What is immethodic, waste, 
thou shalt make methodic, regulated, arable, 
obedient and productive to thee. Whereso- 
ever thou findest disorder, there is thy eternal 
enemy : attack him swiftly, subdue him ; make 
order of him, the subject not of chaos, but of 
intelligence, divinity, and thee! The thistle 
that grows in thy path, dig it out, that a blade 
of useful grass, adrop of nourishing milk, may 
grow there instead. The waste cotton shrub, 
gather its waste white down, spin it, weave it; 
that in place of idle litter, there may be folded 
webs, and the naked skin of man be covered. 

But, above all, where thou findest ignor- 
ance, stupidity, brute-mindedness — attack it, 
I say; smite it wisely, unweariedly, and rest 
not while thou livest and it lives; but smite, 
smite inthename of God! The highest God, 
as I understand it, does audibly so command 
thee: still audibly, if thou have ears to hear. 
He, even He, with his unspoken voice, is 
fuller than any Sinai thunders, or syllabled 
speec h of whirlwinds : for the s1LENCE of deep 
eternities, of worlds from beyond the morning 
stars, does it notspeak tothee ? ‘The unborn 
ages ; the old graves, with their long molder- 
ing dust, the very tears that wetted it, now all 
dry—do not these speak to thee what ear hath 
not heard? ‘The deep death-kingdoms, the 
stars in their never-resting courses, all space 
and all time, proclaim it to thee in continual 
silent admonition. ‘Thou, too, if ever man 
should, shalt work while it is called to-day ; 
for the night cometh wherein no man can 
work, 

All true work is sacred ; in all true work, 
were it but true hand-labor, there issomething 
of divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has 
its summit in heaven. Sweat of the brow; 
and up from that to sweat of the brain, sweat 
of the heart ; which includes all Kepler cal- 
culations, Newton meditatiors, all sciences, 
all spoken epics, all acted heroism, martyr- 
doms—up to that ‘“‘ agony of bloody sweat,”’ 
which all men have called divine! O brother, 
if this is not ‘‘ worship,”’ then I say, the more 
pity for worship ; for this is the noblest thing 
yet discovered under God’s sky. 

Who art thou that complainest of thy life 
of toil? Complain not. Look up, my wearied 
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brother; see thy fellow-workmen there, in 
God’s eternity; surviving there, they alone 
surviving: sacred band of the immortals, ce- 
lestial body-guard of the empire of mind. 
Even in the weak human memory they sur- 
vive so long, as saints, as heroes, as gods ; 
they alone surviving; peopling, they alone, 
the immeasured solitudes of Time! To thee 
Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; 
Heaven is kind—as a noble mother ; as that 
Spartan mother, saying while she gave her son 
his shield, ‘‘ WirH IT, MY SON, OR UPON IT !” 
thou, too shalt return home, in honor to thy 
far-distant home, in honor; doubt it not—if 
in the battle thou keep thy shield! Thou, in 
the eternities and deepest death-kingdoms, art 
not an alien ; thou everywhere art a denizen ! 
Complain not ; the very Spartans did not 
complain. 


<———_—_—__— 


MY LIBRARY. 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 

N my garden [ spend my days; in my li- 
| brary I spend my nights. My interests 
are divided between my geraniums and my 
pooks. With the flowers Iam in the present ; 
with the books I am in the past, I go into 
my library, and all history unrolls before me. 
I breathe the morning air of the world while 
the scent of Eden’s roses yet lingered in it, 
while it vibrated only to the world’s: first 
brood of nightingales, and to the laugh of 
Eve. 

I see the pyramids building; I hear the 
shoutings of the armies of Alexander; I feel 
the ground shake beneath the march of Cam- 
byses. I sit as in a theatre—the stage is 
time, the play is the world. What a spec 
tacle it is! What kingly pomp, what pro- 
cessions file past, what cities burn to heaven, 
what crowds of captives are dragged at the 
chariot-wheels of conquerors ! 

I hear or cry ‘‘ Bravo!’ when the great 
actors come on, shaking the stage. I am a 
Roman emperor when I[ look at a Roman 
coin. I lift old Homer and shout Achilles in 
the trenches. The silence of the empeopled 
Syrian plains, the out-comings and in goings 
of the patriarchs, Abraham and Ishmael, Isaac 
in the fields at eventide, Rebekah at the well, 
Jacob’s guile, Esau’s face reddened by desert 
sun heat, Joseph’s splendid funeral proces- 
sion—all these things I find within the boards 
of my Old Testament. 

What a silence in those old books, as of a 
half-peopled world ; what bleating of flocks, 
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what green pastoral rest, what indubitable 
human existence! Across brawling centuries 
of blood and war, I hear the bleating of 
Abraham’s flocks, the tinkling of the bells of 
Rebekah’s camels. 

O men and women, so far separated yet so 
near; so strange, yet so well-known; by what 
miraculous power do I know you all! Books 
are the true Elysian fields where the spirits of 
the dead converse, and into these fields a 
mortal may venture unappalled. What king’s 
court can boast such company ? What school 
of philosophy such wisdom ? 

There is Pan’s pipe; there are the songs of 
Apollo. Seated in my library at night, and 
looking on the silent faces of my books, Iam 
occasionally visited by a strange sense of the 
supernatural. They are not collections of 
printed pages; they are ghosts. I take one 
down, and it speaks with me in a tongue not 
now heard on earth, and of men and things 
of which it alone possesses the knowledge. 

I call myself a solitary, but sometimes I 
misapply the term. . No man sees more com- 
pany than I do. I travel with mightier co- 
horts around me than ever did Timour or 
Genghis Khan on their fiery marches, Iam a 
sovereign in my library ; but it is the dead, 
not the living, that attend my levees. 


PRACTICAL HINTS AND EXERCISES. 


DUANE DOTY. 
“THE Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Chicago, Duane Doty, Esq., addresses 
his teachers through the columns of the #d- 
ucational Weekly, published in that city, in a 
way at once unique and practical. In com- 
mending the hints and suggestions under the 
head of Duties of Teachers, the editor re- 
marks: ‘‘ We have never before seen so com- 
plete and systematic a digest of practical hints 
and rules for the school-room. They bear 
evident marks of large experience and careful 
thought. Inthe whole article it is hard to find 
a word that could be altered or omitted, as it is 
difficult to find a point in Theory and Practice 
that is not provided for. It would be of great 
service to the cause if a copy of these rules 
could be pasted upon the top of the desk of 
every teacher in the land. <A teacher—and 
especially a young teacher—cannot do better 
than in the evening to carefully review each 
day’s work in the presence of all these hints, 
and in the morning to impress afresh upon his 
mind those points that touch his conscious 
weakness. Nowhere else can be found such 
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a perfect touchstone for testing one’s own 
efficiency and progress.”’ 

The section devoted to Duties of Pupils is 
comprehensive, indicating fully the spirit and 
deportment which it should be every teacher’s 
purpose to induce in his or her pupils. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 





In your relations to others as teachers and managers 
of schools for the new year, you will be guided and 
governed by the letter and spirit of the following 
rules: 

TO PUPILS. 


1. To know that a pupil’s true education is a growth 
consequent upon the proper exercise of all his facul- 
ties. 

2. Toknow that growth and discipline come through 
the acquisition of useful knowledge. 

3. Toknow that neglect, mistakes, blunders, or care 
lessness on your part, are disastrous to pupils and most 
difficult to remedy. 

4. To remember that children are children and 
need assistance in many ways, but that the most valua- 
ble work for a pupil under wise guidance is the work 
which he does for himself. 

5. Tobe ever thoughtfu! of the /zture of your pupils, 
and to make all school work and discipline such as 
will be of lasting service to them. 

6. To remember that what a pupil grows to de is of 
more importance than what he lives to vow. 

7. To make yourself acquainted with the home in- 
fluences affecting your pupils. 

8. To know as fully as possible the past history of 
your pupils. 

9g. To make yourself acquainted with the moral, 
physical, and intellectual natures of your pupils, in 
order that you may be able to teach and manage every 
one according to his nature. 

10. To talk to your pupils in a natural tone of voice. 

11. To commend your pupils for all earnest work 
and effort. 

12. To teach your pupils ow to study. 

13. To teach and inculcate the virtues of order, 
system, method, promptness, industry, punctuality, and 
strict attention to business. 

14. To teach the value of time and its improvement. 

15. To teach the ways of getting knowledge. 

16. To teach the reasons for and the value of good 
school order. 

17. To keep pupils up to time in their grade work. 

18. To introduce as much vartety as possible in 
work, and to keep pupils dzsy. 

19. To attend tothe physical training of your pupils, 
to see that they take proper positions when sitting, 
standing, or moving about the school-room, 

20. To teach pupils how to take care of their prop 
erty. 

21. To inspire your pupils with enthusiasm in the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

22. To implant in pupils aspirations for all attain- 
able excellence. 

23. To encourage a cheerful spirit in all school 
work. 

24. To require nothing of a pupil that there is a 
doubt of his ability to do. 

25. To notice all faults in manner, conduct, and 
language, and kindly correct them. 

26. Tounderstand thoroughly any complaint against 
a pupil before acting upon it. 
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27. To guard against threats and promises which 
lead to so much embarrassment. 

28. To aid and encourage dull and unfortunate 
pupils. 

29. To permit no pupil to make the discovery that 
he can annoy you. 

30. To make no mention of former faults or irregu- 
larities that have been settled. 

31. To be just and impartial in all your dealings 
with pupils. 

32. To keep your school-room at the proper tem- 
perature and well ventilated. 

33. To avoid sarcasm or epithets that would wound 
the feelings of a pupil. 

34. To avoid all allusions to the social relations of 
pupils and parents. 

35. To expend your energies in teaching what your 
pupils do not already know. 


w 


TO PARENTS. 

1. To avoid wounding the feelings of any parent 
by word or manner. 

2. To endeavor to secure the confidence and coép- 
eration of parents in your efforts to benefit their 
children 

3. To know that a dispassionate conversation with 
a parent will 
pursuing a correct course with his child. 

4. To keep parents fully informed of the doings 
and progress of their children. 


almost always convince him that you are 


rO SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

1. To make the school-room a pleasant and attrac- 
tive place for children. 

2. To ornament the school-room when practicable 
with pictures, drawings, mottoes, etc. 

3. To take care of all books, maps, charts, blanks, 
keys, and other school property intrusted to you. 

4. To inspect daily the stoves, furniture, and other 
school property, reporting any damage at once to the 
Principal. 

5. To take every precaution to guard against dan- 
ger from fire. 

6. To leave everything in a satisfactory shape at 
the close of the school year, or at any time when you 
leave one room for another, 

rO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 

1. To understand and enforce the Rules and Reg. 
ulations prescribed for the management of the schools. 

2. To carry out faithfully the instructions of the 
Superintendent and the Principal. 

3. To keep your school records and make your 
school reports exactly according to instructions, 

4. To use all school blanks according to the di- 
rections printed on them. 

5. To confer at once with the Principal when in 
doubt as to any matter connected with school duties. 


TO THE SCHOOL. 


1. To be at your post in time, or never to be tardy. 

2. To be systematic and methodical in all your 
work, 

3. To be cheerful and enthusiastic in your work. 

4. To keep your classes supplied with proper work. 

5. To keep neat files of all reports, records, circu- 


lars, excuses, notes, and letters received, and of other 
business papers. 

6. To give your undivided attention to school 
duties, never reading books, working on school records, 
nor writing letters during school sessions. 


7. To havea carefully prepared programme for 








your daily exercises, and to folluw it closely. 
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8. To work your classes upon the prescribed course 
of study. 

9g. To talk little and in a natural tone of voice, 
but to do much in school. 

10. To read a journal of education. 

11. To know that the best school teachingis always 
associated with the best school government. 

12. To know that good school government exists 
only where each pupil attends quietly and faithfully 
to Ats own business at his own desk, which is his 
place of business. 

13. To rely upon your own tact, skill, energy, and 
devotion to your school work. 

14. To feel an honest pride in your school, and a 
determination that its work and progress shall give it 
high rank among schools. 


15. To speak the English language in its purity. 
16. To guard against the loss of time and waste of 


effort from the following causes: 

I. Stopping work to attend to individual cases of 
discipline. 

2. Waiting for dilatory pupils. 

3. Lecturing or talking upon matters of little im- 
portance. 

4. Fussy and indirect ways of getting to work. 

5. Slow and noisy movements of pupils about the 
room. 

6. Inadequate preparation for the recitation. 

7. Writing letters or working upon records during 
session hours. 

8. Permitting irrelevant questions by pupils. 

g. Allowing pointless corrections by pupils. 

10. Wandering fromthe subject matter of recitations. 

11. Speaking too slowly. 

12. Speaking in such tones as to disturb and dis- 
tract pupils at their work. 

13. Putting work uponslates, paper, or blackboards 
too slowly. 

14. Having no definite order of procedure in a re- 
citation. 

15. Tolerating habits of siowness and laziness in 
some pupils. 

16. Dwelling upon what pupils already know. 

17. Repetition of answers or parts of answers. 

18. Inattention requiring repetition of questions. 

19. Failure by some pupils to understand each step 
In a recitation. 

20. Having no well defined #ext upon which to 
direct effort. 

TO YOURSELF. 

1. To use every effort to improve in the science 
and art of teaching and governing a school. 

2. To exercise a watchful care over every act and 
word, teaching by example as well as by precept. 

3. To attend teachers’ meetings. 

4. To be methodical in all your work. 

5. To spare no pains to preserve your health. 

6. To be very careful, guarded, cautious, and cir- 
cumspect in everything you say and do in the pres- 
ence of your pupils. 

7. To keep such private record of your own work 
that, at any time, you may be able to give the import- 
ant facts in connection with any year of your school 
service. 

8. To pursue some branch of study outside of your 
professional work. 

TO OTHER TEACHERS. 

1. To aid and encourage fellow teachers by a friend- 
ly appreciation and recognition of their work and ef- 
forts. 
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2. To give other teachers the benefit of good meth- 
ods you use. 
3. To call the attention of others to any good books 
or articles that you have found of service in your work. 
4. To extend every courtesy and render every assist- 
ance to teachers just entering upon duty. 





DUTIES OF PUPILS. 

TO THE SCHOOL, 

1. To be prompt and regular in attendance at 
school. 

2. To observe and obey the rules and regulations 
of the school. 

3. To attend cheerfully to every duty. 

4. To remember that the school is kept for your 
benefit. 

5. Todo your full part in making your school the 
best possible. 

IN THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

1. To attend quietly and faithfully to YouR OWN 
BUSINESS at your own desk. 

2. To attend promptly to every school require- 
ment. 

3. To move quietly but quickly about the school- 
room and halls. 

4. To recite lessons in a full natural tone of voice, 
pronouncing every word distinctly. 

5. To do all manual work upon slates, paper, or 
blackboards, with the greatest rapidity consistent with 
neatness and accuracy. 

6. To avoid disturbing the school by such unne- 
cessary anoyances as 

1. Dropping slates and pencils. 

Noisily taking articles from desks. 
Noisily using pencils upon slates and 
4. Noisily handling paper and turning leaves. 

5. Moving feet upon the floor. 

6. Striking desk frames with the feet when chang- 
ing position. 

7. Attempting to sharpen pencils. 

8. Using the lips while studying. 

g. Carelessly opening and closing doors. 

10. Unnecessarily calling the teacher’s attention to 
trifles. 

11. Interrupting the teacher when hearing a recita- 
tion. 

12. Bringing to desks articles not needed in school. 

13. Studying upon the wrong exercise. 

14. Forgetting to bring your books to school. 

15. Forgetting where the lesson is. 

16. Losing the place in recitation. 

17. Inattention to the instruction. 

18. The habit of not understanding a question with- 
out repetition. 
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19. Answering questions before called upon to do 
sO. 

30. Exhibiting vexation at any occurrence. 

22. Assuming a threatening aspect for any cause. 

22. Exhibiting any form of selfishness. 

23. Offensive egotism and self-assertion. 

24. Loitering upon the verge of mischief. 

25. Indulging in quiet vacuity of thought. 


ol THE SCHOOL-HOUSE, 

1. To go to and from school in such a manner as 
not to disturb any one. 

2. To go directly home at the close of school. 

3. To come to school at the proper hour and nof 
earlier, 
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4. To make no unnecessary noise in the neighbor- 
hood of the school-house. 

5. To obey at once the signal for entering the 
school-house. 

TO TEACHERS. 

1. To be dutiful, polite, and respectful to teachers. 

2. To render proper excuses for absence and tardi 
ness, 

3. To obey promptly and cheerfully all signals from 
teachers. 

4. To codperate with them in their efforts in your 
behalf. 

5. To assist them in carrying into effect any plans 
for the good of the school. 

TO SCHOOL-MATES., 
To be kind and courteous to all. 
To be guilty of no rudeness to others. 
To speak no ill of others. 
. To say nothing of others that you would not free- 
ly say in their presence. 

5. To avoid tale-bearing. 

6. To avoid wasting the time of school-mates by 
whispering, writing or passing notes, or by diverting 
their attention with nods and signs. 

7. To exhibit a helpful spirit in all your relation 
ships. 

8. To protect the weak and unfortunate. 

9g. To exercise a watchful care over little ones going 
to and from school, 

10. To indulge in nothing more objectionable than 
a generous emulation in your work. 


wn 


TO PROPERTY. 

1. Never to cut, mar, mark, or injure desks, walls, 
fences, or any school property whatever. 

2. To use and guard public property as careful 
if it belonged to your parents. 
To avoid any injury to private property. 
To return every article to its place after using it. 


1 
i 
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3. 
4. 
5- To keep your books and slates covered, and 
learn how to use them properly. 


} 
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6. To keep your desk and its contents in good | 


order. 
7. To keep the floor about your desk neat and 
clean. 


8. To be careful in the use of ink and not stain 
desks or books. 
g. To see that your shoes are clean before enter 


ing the school-house. 
10. To be very careful of all your things and waste 
nothing. 
TO YOURSELF. 
1. To remember that promptness, energy, patient 
industry, enthusiasm, and earnestness are the surest 


reliance for success in student life as well 


as in busi- 
ness life. 

2. To remember that there is a time and a place for 
work, for play, for study, and for rest, and that the 


school-room is the place for study. 


value of time, and to learn how to improve it. 
4. To cultivate every grace of mind and person. 
5. To exercise tact in your association and dealings 
with others. 
6. To be obedient and respectful to parents. 
7. To be always neat and tidy in dress and person. 
8. To cultivate a cheerful disposition. 


9g. To be mindful of the rights and feelings of 


others. 
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10. To do right and as you would like to have others 
do by you. 

11. To bekind and polite to all. 

12. To be in earnest in your work and equally earn- 
est at play in the time for play. 

13. To cultivate that self-reliance which always 
commands respect. 

14. To do the very best you can in every work and 
exercise. 

15. To know that the results of your best work are 
the only ones of much value to you. 


16. To preserve files of your written school exer 
cises. 
17. To have nothing in hands nor upon desks dur- 


ing study or recitation time that is not absolutely needed 
in the work you are doing. 

18. To obey all the laws you can learn for securing 
and preserving perfect physical health, 

19. To let no day pass without adding something to 
your store of knowledge. 
To be truthful, and use good /ancuage on all 
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ACCURATE EXPRESSION. 


J ITH such abundant opportunities for a 
\ thorough education for all, and such 
extended schemes of a higher culture for 
many, as are offered and eagerly embraced at 
the present time, we have a right to expect a 
marked improvement, not only in the thoughts 
of those so highly favored, but in the manner 
of expression. one has said, ‘‘ We 
should know an educated person by a sort of 
fragrance of cultivation,” and certainly in his 
conversation, if anywhere, should we be able 
to detect that fragrance. What is the real 
state of the case, however? Aye our young 
people, as a whole, better talkers than their 
parents? Do they express their meaning with 
greater nicety? Do they select their words 
with more exactness? Do they convey their 
thoughts in more appropriate language? We 
fear not. Whatever the defects and superfici- 
ality of the education of fifty years ago, there 
was more attention paid to accuracy of expres 
sion than there is now. In the young ladies’ 
boarding-school of the past generation slang 
was not tolerated, powerful expletives were 
frowned down, and the solecisms which pass 
unheeded at the present day were sternly in- 
terdicted 

So great a reaction has taken place in this 


Some 


“ 4 
Tr ¢ . | respect, that while > ntal acquirements ¢ 
3. To feel the importance and understand the great | respect, that while the mental a quirements ol 


the young student are tenfold in amount, while 
he is taught to grasp subjects and to solve 
problems of which his parents never heard, 
while his mind is developed and his power of 
thought increased far beyond theirs, his use of 
language, at least in common conversation, 
has deteriorated, and he betrays a lack of 
that refinement of diction that so generally 
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characterized the educated young person of | erly for this kind of instruction ; the multitude 


earlier times. Especially is this the case in 
the use of descriptive words, or adjectives. 
Our language is so full and rich in this respect, 
that for every shade of difference in meaning 
there is a fitting word; yet how often do our 
young people, even the best educated, confine 
their list of adjectives to a very few, of the 
intense kind, which they apply most indiscrimi- 
nately! Thus the word sp/endid is made to do 
duty fora long gradation of attributes that 


please the eye, the ear, the taste. or the moral | 


sense, and is used as freely to describe a bit 
of embroidery, or an unexpected pleasure, 
as a magnificent scene in nature, or a heroic 
action. This word, with a few others, such 
as gorgeous, elegant, nice, jolly, etc., are al- 
most the only words used to express the nu- 
merous and varying sensations of pleasure 
which we enjoy ; although it is a fact, which 
even avery moderate study of the English lan- 
guage will unfold, that these sensations have 
each an appropriate expression, some specially 
adapted for one kind of pleasure and some 
for another, and varying in intensity with the 
natural variation of the gratification exper- 
ienced. 

This is.equally true with regard to feelings 
of displeasure or pain. They are as varied as 
the others, and have as adequate expressions 
to define both the character and the degree of 
each ; yet instead of such selection being 
made, we continually hear the words, aw/u/, 
horrible, shocking, tremendous, etc., applied 
indiscriminately to everything which is dis- 
pleasing or hurtful, or even offensive to the 
taste or fancy. Of course this meagre use of 
a few intense adjectives on all occasions en- 
tirely subverts their meaning and diminishes 
the value of conversation. If a ribbon or a 
cravat is sp/endid, how can a mountain view 
or a stately cathedral exceed it? If the pain 
of ascratch is awfu/, what can describe the 
agony of a fatal wound? Such statements 
are not believed by those who hear them or 
by those who utter them, and thus little or 
nothing of the real feelings of the speaker is 
conveyed. Something even worse than this 
must ensue. ‘Thought itself must suffer for 
want of adequate expression. Slovenly lan- 
guage will react on the mind, and render the 
ideas also slovenly and confused. The pow- 
ers of discrimination will be seriously injured 
by indiscriminate expression, and a feebleness 
of thought will hide itself behind an unrea- 
sonable strength of language. 

There are several reasons which may be 
alleged for this deterioration. 
schedule of studies leaves less time than form- 





The enlarged | 


of juvenile books of a mediocre character 
prevents the youth from forming his style of 
thought or expression from the best standard 
authors, and the natural tendency of the 
young to exaggeration is less restrained than 
formerly. Perhaps, however, a more potent 
cause than any is a diminution of that respect 
which was once expected by elders and ren- 
dered by the young, as a matter of course. 
Whatever liberties of expression might have 
passed between young people when by them- 
selves, they were all restrained when in the 
presence of parents and teachers, and then, 
at least, the effort was always made to select 
the most appropriate terms to convey their 
meaning. Now, however, there is less disci- 
pline and less deference. The children, con- 
trasting their intellectual advantages with those 
of their parents, make the very great mistake 
of supposing that theyare superior in all things, 
and the parents readily acquiesce in the delu- 
sion. Thus the flippant retort, the slang 
phrase, the powerful expletive, the rude and 
exaggerated utterance, go unrebuked and 
gain too firm a hold to be shaken off. Both 
respect and self-respect are good intellectual 
and moral trainers, and their presence will do 
much to correct thisevil. It is well for our 
young people to congratulate themselves upon 
their superior advantages, but let them beware 
while doing so that they do not lose the pal- 
pable and valuable results of a training that 
was more exact, although more circumscribed. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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PUNISHMENT: QUID PRO QUO. 


ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


| oman YGICS, though based on the deep- 
est principles, being in great measure an 
experimental art, it is well for all those who 
have the matter in charge to avail themselves 
of whatever light may be attainable, come it 
from whatever direction it may. And hence 
there is no book which may be more profitably 
studied, on the subject of punishment, than the 
parts of Dante’s Divina Comedia known as 
the /nferno and the Purgatorio. 

They can perhaps be most pleasurably read 
in Longfellow’s translation. They should be 
read a little every day—say one canto—and 
then reviewed and re-reviewed till they become 





| a part of the mind itself; and any thoughtful 


person who will nndertake to do this during 
one winter, will find that not only will problems 
present themselves in a clearer light, but that 
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their solution will not be far away. Chief 
among these problems, to a teacher, is that 
of punishment. 

PUNISHMENT. 


Most persons whom I have observed, seem 
] , 


in their dealings with children, to use punish- | 


ment, when necessary, without the slightest 
idea of any essential and inherent connection 
between the nature of the fault committed 
and the nature of the punishment inflicted. 
When a wrong has been done, they as- 
sign a punishment which is supposed only to 
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be disagreeable to the offender—but without | 


thinking whether or not that punishment is 
applicable to that particular offence. Some 
of these are like Draco, only instead of the 
one penalty being death, as with the old law- 
giver, the one penalty is whipping. And with 
many more, a variety of penalties are distrib- 
uted to right and left indiscriminately. Four 
boys have been doing the same wrong thing — 
wrong, that is, in the school view. We will 
suppose talking instudy hour. Tom is called 
up to put his hands over his eyes; Dick is 
obliged to stay inat recess ; Harry issent to the 
foot of his class, and Will has his ears boxed. 
Now, it is evident that the four punishments 
do not suit the one offence. When a child is 
to be punished, there is always a proper way 
to do this, and that way ought to be found, if 
it be possible. 

THE FIRST QUESTION. 

The first question, of course, to be settled 
is whether the punishment is to be really reme- 
dial in its effect, or whether it is to be in the 
nature of apenalty. Somuchfun. So much 
pain to be paid for it, as the well-defined price 
of the fun. If it is to be remedial, and it cer 
tainly ought to be with all children, then it 
must be adapted to the kind of wrong-doing 
and the motive which prompted it. 

One might as well give a dose of opium to 


| This soon becomes very 


| be affected by 


cure drowsiness, or bathe the little finger in 


liniment in order to drive away a headache, 
as to send a boy to the foot of his class be- 
cause he has been talking out of season 

Of the four punishments assigned to the 
four boys above, the only one which has any 
natural ground is that of depriving the boy 
of his recess. He has been wasting his time. 


It will be necessary for him to make up that 


loss by taking some from his play time for the 
purpose. That is perfectly fair. It is his 
own choice. 
THE WRONG-DOER. 
The subject of punishment is too large to 
be treated to any advantage within the neces- 
sary limitsof a newspaper article. Its gen- 
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eral underlying principle as taught in Dante, 
| is that the wrong-doer, being a responsible 
| agent, and having made his own free choice 
| of a certain line of conduct, shall be indulged 
in his own desire to the fullest extent. 
Thus, in the very fulfilment of his desires 
consists his punishment. A man has been a 
| hypocrite all his life. Very well. He shall 
| be gratified, for in the next world he shall 
wear a perpetual mask. What more did he 
desire ? Thus the desire, when fully carried 
out, being seen to be not agreeable after all, 
the desire itself, becomes disgreeable, and is 
repented of. What hadseemed to him, when 
partially indulged, to be pleasant, now, when 
| fully carried out, is seen more clearly to be 
what in God’s eye it had always been—mere 
folly. Dante is full of this rational idea of 
punishment. 
A PRACTICAL 
To return to our school room and to put 
this idea in practice, a child, instead of pay- 
ing attention to what his teacher is saying, is 
idly scrawling with his pencil on the cover of 
his book. He may be separated from the 
class and made to write on the cover of his 
through the rest of the recitation. 
wearisome. He 
has in one sense hardly been punished. He 
has simply been allow.d to do what he had 
chosen to do. It is not necessary to multiply 
suchexamples. But such Dantesque methods 
of correction will be found to be wonderfully 


SOLUTION. 


book all 


effective. 

In no case should one’s standing in his class 
y misdemeanor. If the most 
troublesome boy in the class is the best scholar, 
at the head he must stand if there is a visible 
head, and at the real head he will stand, no 
matter at which end of the class we may place 
Misconduct should never affect percen- 
To do so is to confuse the 


him. 

tages of lessons. 

1atures of right and wrong. 
PHYSICAL PAIN. 

Physical pain is the poorest way to accom- 
plish the end which we should aim at in al 
our punishments. Its proper use is with ani- 
mals who cannot be reasoned with in any 
other way, and with children for so long 
a time and in so far as they are animals. 
For offences arising from the animal nature, 


| corporal punishment is the proper correction ; 


and it is much to be regretted that the whip- 
ping post has been entirely abolished—for no 
punishment could be more appropriate for the 
man who deliberately insults a woman either 
by word or deed. 

In all cases the punishment should be in its 
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nature appropriate to the nature of the wrong- 
doing. ‘This is the cardinal principle. 

Wherever it is possible, it should consist 
simply ina forcing of the offender to continue 
in the wrong action he has chosen, till he him- 
self sees the foolishness of it. 

The main idea of school is that it is a place 
for work. Whatever interrupts that work is 
out of order, because it is out of place. All 
such interruptions must be prevented if possi- 
ble beforehand. If they occur, they must be 
stopped, and with the least possible expendi- 
ture of time. 

The teacher must be quick of thought, fer- 
tile in invention; in correction as well as in 
everything else. But she is the best teacher 
who in some way renders it impossible for 
her puplis to do what she does not want 
them to do, 

Where she cannot do that, let her faithfully 
study Dante. 

American Journal Education, 


a ad 


HOW TO WRITE. 

EW people ever learn to write with telling 
effect. If they would just plainly say 
what they think, without roundabout phrases, 
and without being haunted at every step with 
the thought of saying fine things, and the ne- 
cessity of moving on stilts in order to show 
style, they would be more interesting and ef- 
fective. William Cullen Bryant once made 
the following sensible remarks to a young 
man who had offered an article for the New 

York Eucning Post: 

My young friend, I observe that you have used sev- 
eral French expressions in your letter, I think if you 
will study the English language, that you will find it 
capable of expressing all the ideas that you may have. 
I have always found it so, and in all that I have writ- 
ten I do not recall an instance where I was tempted 
to use a foreign word, but that, on searching, I have 
found a better one in my own language. 

Be simple, unaffected ; be honest in your speaking 
and writing, Never use a long word when a short 
one will do as well, : 

Call a spade by its name, not a well-known oblong 
instrument of manual labor; let a home be ahome, and 
not a residence; a place, not a locality; and so on of 
the rest. Whena short word will do, you always 
lose by a long one. 


timation of all men who are capable of judging, yon 
lose in reputation for ability. 

The only true way toshine, even in this false world, 
is tc be modest and unassuming. Falsehood may be 
a thick crust, but in the course of time truth will find 
a place to break through. 
not be in the power of us all, but simplicity and 
straightforwardness are. 

Write much as you would speak, and as you think. 


You lose in clearness ; you | 
lose in honest expression of meaning; and, in the es- | 








Elegance of language may | 
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If with your inferior, speak no coarser than usual: if 
with your superior, speak no finer. Be what you say 
and within the rules of prudence. No one was ever 
a gainer by singularity of werds or in pronunciation. 
The truly wise man will so speak that no one will ob- 
serve how he speaks. A man may show great knowl- 
edge of chemistry by carrying bladders of strange 
gases to breathe; but one will enjoy better health, 
and find more time for business, who lives on com- 
mon air. 

Sidney Smith once remarked: ‘After you have 
written an article, take your pen and strike out half 
the words, and you will be surprised to see how much 
stronger it is.” 


—~> — 


A BRAVE BOY. 


A STORY FOR SCHOOLS, 
\ HAT did he do then, that he should be called 


brave? Did he hunt a lion orabear? No. 
Did he fight with thieves? No. Did he have a 
pitched battle with a boy bigger and stronger than 
himself? O,no. What did he do then? Se éo/d 
the truth. Perhaps you think that did not require 
much courage; but indeed it did, and only a brave 
boy could have told it under the circumstances, 

But who was the boy? Well, his name was James 
Peters, and he was the son of a man and woman who 
loved and served God, and wanted their children to 
do the same, and they had taught James that it was a 
cowardly thing to tell a lie. He believed that so en- 
tirely that I do not think anything would have influ- 
enced him to tell an untruth. One day, he and some 
other boys were playing in a field, through which the 
railway ran. ‘They played at marbles, and whipping 
their tops, and several other things. Among the rest 
they got some stones together and made a heap of 
them, but what the game was I do not know, 

It happened, however, that a sharp and sudden 
shower came on, and the boys ran off for shelter. No 
one noticed at the time that the heap of stones was 
simply kicked down, and not properly cleared away, 
and certainly no one saw that a couple of large ones 
lay across the rail. They, however, remembered it 
afterward ; for while they were in their place of shel 
ter they saw an empty luggage train come along, and 


noticed that it was going very slowly, and at last 


stopped. 


said one of the boys, in terror, ‘* we 


Look ! a man has just 


*O, James,” 
forgot to put the stones away. 
taken up one in his hand. We ought not to have left 
them there. I should not wonder if the train had 
been coming quickly instead of creeping along that 
there might have been an accident.” 

The boys all looked frightened. 

“We ought not to have played so near the line,” 
said James. 

“ We ought to have-cleared the stone 
another. 

‘* Never mind, no real harm has been done,”’ said 
a third. 

«‘ But if we were found out we might expect to be 
well punished,” said another. 

«¢ But then we are not going to be found out, that is 
one comfort,’ said his friend. 

As they were going home, however, they were 
afraid it might not be as certain as they had hoped, 
for a policeman came toward them, 

“‘ Now, take care,” said one boy, with a white face; 


s away,” said 
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“don’t know anything about it, for whoever is found 
out will have to go to prison.”’ 

There was no time for more, for the policeman 
stood in front of them. 

“Now, tell the truth. Which of you boys put 
those stones on the line?” he asked, and his voice 
was dreadfully stern. 

“1 did not,” said one. 

** Neither did I,” said another. 

‘*] am sure it was none of my doings,” said a third. 

“What do you say about it, youngster ?’”’ inquired 
the policeman, looking full at James. His friends 
gave him a warning glance, and one boy held up his 
finger. Another formed his mouth so that James read 
the word “ Prison,”’ and another held up his fist to 
show what he would do if James told. But the boy 
could not tell a lie. He felt at that moment that he 
would be less afraid to go to prison than he was to 
tell an untruth. 

“ Now, then,”’ said the policeman, “did you put 
stones on the line ?”’ 

“T am afraid I did,” said James, 

“QO, are you? Then I am very glad to have 
caught you.” 

** | did not mean to leave them on the line,” said 
James, “and indeed I am not quite sure that 1 put 
them there; but I think it is very likely, for I was 
playing on the spot.” 

“Then you must come with me.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ But first tell me if you did all the mischief your- 
self, or if any of these boys helped you?” 

But if James told the truth about himself, he was 
not going to tell tales of his playmates, and so he de- 
clined to answer the policeman’s question. 

‘“*Never mind,” said the man; “one of you will 
be enough to serve as an example,” and he walked 
away, taking James with him. 

** What a fool Jim is!” 

“« He will be taken before the magistrates and sent 
to prison, and very likely whipped.’ 

But James had not lost his own self-respect, and 
though he wondered what would be done to him, 
and though it must be confessed that he was a littl 
afraid, still he felt he had done right, and he was not 
as miserable as one might have expected. 

And he had a brave boy’s reward, for the gentle 
man to whom the policeman took him complimented 
him upon his love of truth, and, after cautioning him 
never to play near the line again, let him go home. 


said one of the boys. 


THE NORMAL QUESTION. 


ROBT. N. ALLYN. 


ENVY your pleasure of that first reading 

(of Roger Ascham), for he is a jewel. 
But why do people so neglect their children’s 
book-knowledge, and so liberally pay for ac- 
complishments? A guinea for a lesson in 
dancing, and a shilling for one in grammar 
or arithmetic, and then they grumble at the 
cost of the latter and boast of the former! A 
gentleman for the first, and any clodhopper 
for the second !”’ 

‘*T can’t explain, so don’t ask me. Your 
third, demanding a knowledge of human na- 
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ture, is well taken if you apply to college 
professors and teachers of the higher scholars. 
Nothing is more essential to influence than 
such practical knowledge. Everybody will 
admit that. But when you go down to little 
ones where education is largely a matter of 
imitation on their part, and the best qualifi- 
cations of a teacher are cheerfulness and good 
humor, when you find a youth of good 
habits, will not these babes, or very young 
children, be more ambitious to imitate, if 
this teacher is not too far ahead of them? I 
think I have observed, in my own family and 
those of my children, that the first child did 
not learn to talk as early nor as correctly as 
those who came later, when there were others 
near their age for them to copy. So I have 
thought perhaps it is possible for one to know 
too much, and to be too philosophically 
learned to be a good teacher.”’ 

‘*T reckon you should say, to have forgot- 
ten too much to be a good teacher, and to 
neglect the elements while speculating about 
the unimportant generalizations. This is one 
grand reason for educating teachers to know 
their business as a life-work and not as a make- 
shift. But did you never remark that chil- 
dren brought up in families where there are 
good-natured grandmothers and grandfathers, 
not only learn to talk soonest and most cor- 
rectly, but learn manners so much better ; are 
in fact both more mature and more child-like 
and truthful at the same time ?”’ 

‘* 7] have not remarked it. ”’ 

‘¢T wish you would observe, and you will, I 
think, agree with me, that grandfather and 
grandmother are the best labor-saving ma- 
chines a family can have, in the way of bring- 
ing up children intelligently and genteelly. 
This is pt ssibly one of the reasons for the 
early ages holding families together in patriar- 
chies. The experiences of the aged and 
refined, of the mature reason and gentle love 
of those who have lived wisely and learned 
to be kindly affectioned, are brought to bear 


on the little one in the cradle, and the know- 


| ledge most needful for it to acquire is sooner 


and better learned. Now we hurry our chil- 


| dren into schools, away from the loving refine- 
/ments of home, and put them under the in- 
| experienced, and then expect them rapidly 





and perfectly to become experts in learning 
and patterns of good habits.”’ 

‘*[ mark your drift and am satisfied. <A 
teacher cannot teach what he does not know, 
or at least burn to know. I am willing to 
grant it, but the people are not.”’ 

‘* Very possibly. But the reason must be 
that they have not thought on this important 
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matter. I have generally found the people 
right on nearly every question which they 
study. By discussing this, I am sure they 
will find that they need nothing more cer- 
tainly than educated teachers.”’ 

‘‘Very likely,’’ said he, smiling again. 
‘‘And I guess they are quite likely to be 
taught all this if a multitude of words can ac- 
complish it.”’ 

‘«That is what we ought to mean. But 
what say you to my fourth? -A teacher needs 
knowledge of systems and grades of schools, 
and of the appropriate age to begin each 
study, and when to pass to the next ?” 

‘* Just as I have said about the third; it is 
good for higher teachers and _superinten- 
dents.”’ 

‘¢And why not more especially for the 
lowest? When a youth has learned to read 
and ask questions, to calculate and reason, 
can he not learn all else for himself? Elihu 
Burritt did it in languages; Franklin in phy 
sics and electricity ; Ferguson in astronomy ; 
and others in other branches. But when a 
child has all to learn, shall he be told exactly 
where to begin aright, or shall he wander or 
be guided into error? Shall he lose never an 
hour, of waste years in contracting bad 
habits? Ought not a teacher to know when 
to put a boy into arithmetic, and when to ad- 
vance him out of it, even if he cannot tell, 
like a flash, how many geese the old woman 
had who said ‘if she had five and one-half 
more than three times her present number, 
she would have twice, or ten times, as many 
as now’? I think I know a teacher who has 
taught some girls four years, and she does not 
know either how to teach them to advance, 
or to drop them from the class. If an intelli- 
gent and educated teacher is needed any- 


where, he is needed among the very young ; 


and imperfect.”’ 

‘Well, go on. I grant the fifth about a 
knowledge of child and human nature in 
general for everybody, and most of all fora 
teacher. But what has that to do with nor- 
mal schools, or indeed, friend Robert, what 
really have any of your points to do with 
such seminaries in particular? Are these 
schools to supply deficiencies in nature ? Your 
arguments are general. What I want is some- 
thing specific, and which goes to say normal 
schools are—not such luxuries as are con- 
venient—but such necessities as every State 
must have, or fail in its duty to its children.” 

‘““Very good, You deserve thanks for 
bringing the conversation to a definite point 
Let us follow the Socratic method. Answer 
me— ?” 
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‘« Nay, nay,” he interrupted, ‘‘ let me play 
Socrates, and help you to be delivered of the 
ideas which so seem to ripen in you. What 
do people most desire for their children ?”’ 

‘T should say first wealth and then public 
office, if you expect an honest answer,”’ I said 
quickly, and laughing. 

‘You are too eager to be a good Socratic 
pupil. You ought to have asked what I mean 
by desire—a wish to an end, or a want as to 
the means to secure that end. Do people 
want their children to fall into a good and 
comfortable place and remain there, or to be 
capable of filling every place and going out 
to conquer other places ?”’ 

‘‘T should say the latter, if they are hon- 
estly seeking the good of their children ; and 
I assume that.” 

‘¢ Very good. Then how are these children 
to be made thus fit? By being kept at home 
and trained in the family, in a narrow, clan 
nish way, along with a few equals, or by 
going among many superiors and inferiors, 
and learning self restraint and emulation, pa- 
tience and ambition ?”’ 

‘¢ T should confidently send them to associ- 
ate with the many, asthe most likely to pro- 
duce the harmonious and profitable charac- 
ter.”’ 

‘* Very well. Now, my apt one, tell me 
whether, when children are thus brought to- 
gether, they should all—the older and the 
younger—be in one place ?”’ 

‘‘T believe that shepherds think it better 
after the lambs are weaned, to keep them to- 
gether and apart from the flock; and those of 
nearly the same age and strength together. 
So I argue for children.”’ 

‘«The children being thus assorted into 
classes of nearly the same age and attain 
ments, some strong to lead and others weaker 
to follow, shall the fathers and mothers in 
turn educate them, or shall they joinand em- 
ploy a person to give his whole skill and time 
to teaching and training them ?”’ 

‘‘If they hire shepherds and hostlers and 
gardeners, I should think they would not fail 
to employ teachers, and very skillful ones.” 

‘‘If they are wise. But we dare not assume 
this. Now, shall these teachers give them- 
selves altogether to the one work ?”’ 

‘¢Of course they will, if they are to do the 
best work without errors aad delays.’’ 

‘‘And should one go about this work of 
teaching for a whole life, or for a few years 
only ?”’ 

‘‘T should most confidently say for his 
whole life ; unless people want him to throw 
away his practical experience as soon as he 
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has acquired it. This would seem to me 
another away to accomplish Herod’s cruelty, 
and murder the inocent.”’ 

‘‘Exactly so. Now tell me, my ready 
answerer, whether there is anything about 
this business of teaching which can be learned, 
or does all the knowledge, or tact, or power 
to teach, come toa man by asort ofinstinct ?”’ 

‘*It appears to me that a mind apt to 
teach - able to see how a bit of knowledge 
must be shaped, so to speak, in order to en- 
ter another mind and stick there, is partly 
the gift of nature, just as a physician’s tact is 
native; but that it will require much study 
and a great deal of practice to know how to 
shape these knowledges for different minds, 
and make them enter and abide. And when 
it comes to governing and controlling men or 
children, and stimulating them to act fora 
common purpose, and inspiring all to strive 
to know and do the best possible, under the 
circumstances, I cannot imagine how this can 
be done without what may be called the 
largest instruction and study. We recog 
nize this in educating officers for our army 
and navy, and in special training and instruc- 
tion for lawyers and doctors, and in fact for 
all the acknowledged professions. Even the 
common demand for apprenticeship to a trade 
goes on this supposition, that no work can be 
done well and profitably for the community 
without special preparation. Why, even a 
druggist’s clerk is not allowed to put upa 
prescription for the body until he has had 
practice under a competent instructor. And 
shall we not demand for those who are to ad- 
minister stimulants to minds to promote their 
growth, or to heal them when diseased, that 
they shall not do this unless they are properly 
skilled and educated ?”’ 

‘*This matter of unhealthy minds and mor- 
als,or of imperfect virtue, has more importance 
than is often allowed. 
or less imperfect, and needs a special care as 
to morality, habit, thought. If skill, par- 
ticular and scientific, is not needed here, 
where is it needed ?”’ 

‘Very good. 
are laying a foundation for all your six 
propositions. Can you tell me now what 
this man or woman who is to be your teacher 
ought most of all to know ?”’ 

‘¢T should say, two matters above all: The 
things he is to teach, or more properly, 
which he is to put into the character of the 
children ; and the art of putting them into 
the mind.”’ 

‘¢ Precisely. As the orator must first find 


Under my guidance you | 





Every child is more | 





thoughts and then learn how to express them, 
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as the mason must first find bricks and mor. 
tar and then join them systematically, so the 
teacher should acquire knowledge and man- 
ners, and afterward methods of teaching what 
he knows. What can you specify of his stud- 
les ?”’ 

‘*T should prescribe the simplest elements 
to be first learned thoroughly, and then 
methods of teaching them.”’ 

Educational Weekly. 


> — 


ESTHETICS OF SCHOOL-ROOM. 


DALLAS LIND, 

“T“HE desire to look well, the regard for 

appearances, a sense of the beautiful, is 
an inherent principle of human _ nature. 
Even animals are not altogether devoid of 
this principle. ‘The rudest races of men are 
possessed of the desire of decorating and 
carving on wood, and tattooing their bodies 
and painting with colored earth; are but the 
incipient stages of the art which immortalized 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. In the first 
place this slumbering faculty was aroused by 
decorations made by the hand of nature, 
‘*’The groves were God’s first temples.’’ The 
first lessons in architecture were drawn from 
the forests, with their ascending columns and 
overhanging canopies. Nature paints the 
rainbow and the flower, and she carves the 
leaf and the trunk, and the infinite variety of 
shades and shapes feeds the love of the beauti- 
ful in man. 

This desire when perverted makes men 
vain and toolish, but when properly directed 
leads them away from mere animal passions 
and ruder desires, and into a higher and 
nobler atmosphere of refinement and taste. 
Che love of the beautiful in nature and art is 
akin to the love of truth. An ardent admirer 
of the beautiful and the sublime in nature can 
not be a very bad man. He who loves the 
beautiful will be loth to destroy the beautiful. 
Che truth is beautiful, therefore one whose 
tastes are cultivated will be truthful. The 
truer a picture is to the original, the more it is 
admired. In fact, all the higher faculties of 
man’s mind are intimately blended, as are 
all the lower faculties. Thus, Spirituality 
and Veneration, Ideality, Generosity, are 
connected ; while those faculties which pertain 
mainly to man’s mere animal existence, as the 
desire of life, the executive and combative 
qualities, and relish of food and desire to 
accumulate wealth, are inter-related. 

Man’s surroundings have much to do in 
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forming his character. 


of art are great educators of the race. ‘The 


exceeding cheapness of pictures in our day is | 
proof of the immense patronage paid by the | 


people to the art of decoration. The ad- 
vance in morality and refinement has been 
in equal ratio, 

A teacher, above all others, should pos- 
sess a due regaid tor appearances. Clothes 
do not make the m..n, and we do not wish to 


be understood as advocating the claims of 


dress. We have seen beauty in homespun as 
often as in silk and lace. But a regard for 
neatness of person and taste in dress is neces 
sary to the making of a successful teacher. 
Dress within your means, but remember it 
costs but little to be clean and tasty. Deco- 
rate your school-rooms. If you cannot af- 
ford costly pictures and mottoes, there are 
thousands of cheap ones that will set off a 
room and make it look home-like and cheer- 
ful and comfortable. Pictures on the wall 
are a rest for the eye when wearied with the 
worded page. ‘They are a relief to the over- 
taxed brain, by new thoughts. 
Remember that rest is only change of occu- 
pation. A picture hangs on the walls of our 
office, where we can see it when we look up 
from our writing. It was purchased three or 
four years ago for fifty cents. It is a chromo 
of flowers, a basket full of them, and some 
straggling out upon the ground, with a back 
ground of ferns and grasses. ‘That picture 
has been worth many dollars to us. Many 
times have we gazed upon it for rest to the 
eye and mind, going back to our studies with 
renewed energy and zeal. School-rooms are 
too often but gloomy prison houses in appear- 
ance, and sometimes in stern reality. Make 
them look as though somebody lived there. 
To children who are accustomed to decorated 
rooms at home such a school-room will seem 
more natural and comfortable, and to those 
who are not it will make them love it the 
more. 

Children love pictures. They never tire 
of them. If you cannot afford framed pic- 
tures, put up engravings from _ illustrated 
papers. There are many wood-cuts that look 
as well and even better than some costly oil 
paintings. Make wreaths of evergreens and 
everlasting flowers and put round them. 
Combine the useful with the ornamental by 
drawing 1n colored chalk mathematical figures 
and diagrams. Every school-room: should 
have a map or plat of the town or township 
in which it is located. The teacher should 
possess sufficient ingenuity to draw such a 
map on a large scale. Maps, charts, pictures, 


suggesting 
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Pictures and works! 
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and philosophical apparatus, all add to the 
beauty of a school-room, to say nothing of 
their being indispensable to successful teach- 
ing, and should form a part of the teacher’s 
stock in trade. The cost need be but trifling. 
Most of the decorations can be arranged by 
the teacher himself at little or no expense. 
But there will always be willing hands to help, 


fair hands, if the teacher be a man, and 
strong hands, if a woman. We have tried 


it, and know whereof we speak. 


Normal Jeacher. 


ESSENTIAL BRANCH 


OF STUDY. 


¢ hres has been remarkable progress 
made not only in the manner of teach- 
ing, but also in the branches taught in our 
public schools during the last few years. 
Schools of any pretensions, where drawing 
and the elements of music are not taught, are 
becoming the exception and not the rule; 
and the seed thus sown will sodn show itself 
by an improvement in taste and culture in the 
mass of our people. But even the enthusiast 
who exclaims, ‘* Let me write the songs of a 
people and I care not who make their laws,”’ 
admits that the government of a people con- 
stitutes a very important element in their 
happiness ; and such being the case, what can 
be more plain than that the people who gov 
ern themselves should know something about 
their own organic law and the spirit of their 


institutions ? 


The general supposition is that every one 
should be sufficiently interested in a subject 
which so directly affects his every-day life to 
give the little time necessary to acquire at 
least a practical knowledge of the 
of our State and National Constitt 


t 
LILULIONS., 


contents 
Che 
facts, however, give the best possible evidence 
that there is scarcely another su 
which such palpable ignorance is displayed. 
Nothing could be plainer than the words.of 
the Constitution, which say that no one hold- 
ing any office of profit or trust under the gov 

ernment can be eligible to the office of an 
elector, and yet we all know how at our last 
Presidential election we had some dozen cases 
of just this kind. Several of them held such 
public offices as postmaster and collector of 
revenue, and yet of the thousands of men 
voting for them, none seemed to know that 
they were doing what was directly furbidden 
by the Constitution. This is. only one case 
of many similar ones that could be mentioned, 
and the only question left is, How is it to be 
remedied ? 


bject about 
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As the mass of the people will not learn 
when they become voters, we have no other 
course left than to make them acquire the 
necessary knowledge before they leave school. 
The subject is one of the most simple charac 
ter, and a good teacher, by a few practical 
examples and illustrations, may make it a de- 
lightful recreation instead of a task. 

An instructor will find that if he tells his 
pupils why Mr. Brown is, and Mr. Jones 
is not, eligible to this or that office, they 
will understand, and will want to know about 
the qualifications for the rest. them 
may inquire how some cross old fellow hap 


One of 
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boys by explaining to them occasionally how 
some of the prominent features of our’ insti- 
tutions come to be as they are. For instance, 
in explaining how that our national legisla- 


‘ture consists of two houses, he can tell them 
‘how, when the old colonies came together to 


pened to be elected school director, and | 


whether some flaw cannot be found in his 
title to office. In such a case (and if the 
teacher has the proper confidence of his 


pupils, it is not an improbable one), he 


can explain how all matters of this kind are | 


wisely left by our constitution for the States 
to arrange for themselves, and how that the 
State, save a few restrictions and a little gene- 
ral supervision, has left these matters to the 
parties most directly interested. 


The teacher could also greatly interest his | 


form the Union, the larger and wealthier ones 
told the smaller and less wealthy that, owing 
to their size and wealth, they should be al- 
lowed to have more to say about the way in 
which they were to be governed; and how 
the smaller quite naturally objected to any- 
thing of the kind; and as a consequence 
they arranged it so as to have representation 
by population in one house, the House of 
Representatives, and representation by States 
in the other, the Senate ; and united the two in 
electing the President, ‘To require the schol 
ars to find out from their own resources the 
whys and will be found also 
productive of good results. 

The present time is opportune for a study 
of this character, and special attention might 
be called to Section 4. of Article XIV,, which 
says the validity of the public debt of the 
United States shall never be questioned. 

J. H. 


wherefores, 
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HOME AGAIN. 

‘T°HE Editor of Zhe Journa/ started from 

New York on a trip to Europe on the 
twenty-second of last June; he landed at New 
York yesterday, October the twenty-second, 
having been absent just four months. In his 
tour he traveled through Scotland, England, 
Ireland, Wales, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Holland and France; in 
all, some twelve thousand miles. It isa little 
remarkable that during the whole tour he 
never met with an accident of any kind, 
never missed a boat or a train, never failed in 
making a connection or in reaching a place 
of destination at the time appointed, and 
never lost a day of sight-seeing on account of 
the weather or ill health. For all this he is 
deeply thankful. And further, he will never 
cease to bless the kind Providence that put it 
in his power to make this tour and thus satisfy 
the longing of a life. To all who have in 


any way contributed to this end he hereby 
returns the most cordial thanks. To the off 
cers in the Department of Public Instruction 
he is deeply indebted for their faithfulness in 
of their own duties and his, 
and he will scarcely be 
able to repay the generous services of the as 
sistant editor of Zhe /Journa/, in his effort to 
make the several numbers issued by him even 


the discharge 


during his absence ; 


| better than they are when the editor himself 





is But without delay the old 
shoulder shall go to the wheel, and with re- 
newed strength and freshened spirit both 
School Department and /ourna/ shall be 
made to do all that can be done for the uni- 
versal education of the people. 

Some account of the fruits of the tour shall 
appear in Zhe Journa/ from month to month, 
and it is hoped that many thousands may be 
thus made to share the profits, if not the 
pleasures, of the journey. 


IS at h post. 


THE great mass of mankind are simply in- 
capable of ‘‘accurate scholarship,’ in the 
high scientific sense. ‘‘ It is,”’ says Dr. Mayo, 
‘‘only the prerogative of minds of excep- 
tional grasp and retentiveness; and even in 
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such, is often obtained at the expense of the 
higher qualities of intellect and manhood. 
If nobody is to be saved except by what cer- 
tain experts call ‘accurate knowledge,’ we 
may as well take each other’s hands in mute 
despair, and go down to everlasting stupidity 
together. All that any system of elementary 
education can achieve is, first, to wake up the 
greatest possible number of children to the 
love for knowledge and reverence for truth ; 
second, to train the mind into healthy and 
natural habits of investigation and acquire- 
ment; third, to impart as much truth in all 
studies as can be digested and wrought into 
mental bone and sinew and feeling ; and, 
beyond all, to train the American child into 
that manhood and womanhood without which 
both science and republican government will 
turn out ahigh-sounding sham. That can be 
attained by thé vigorous selection and train- 
ing of our best young people for teachers, by 
patient and conscientious labor in the school- 
room, aided by the sort of examination that a 
good parent gives a young child, or Provi- 
dence bestows on a youth coming up into 
maturity.”’ 


Tue School Board of London, England, 
has requested that the American Educational 
Exhibit at the Paris Exposition be given to it 
as a foundation for a foreign educational mu- 
seum in London. ‘The Minister of Public 
Education in Japan, also, has written to Com- 
missioner Eaton expressing his appreciation 
of our educational exhibit at Paris, and his 
belief that ‘‘ it will do good even in the re- 
mote Empire of Japan.’’ With an increased 
appropriation from Congress, made in season 
to organize such a grand showing as cur 
country is able to present, the exhibit at 
Paris would have done ‘‘ good,’’ immense 
good, throughout the world. 


Dr. HAMLIN says of the prohibitory liquor 
law in Maine, that ‘‘ it is probably at this day 
as well executed as any law is. Both political 
parties alike espouse it. It was never so firm- 
ly fixed in the convictions, judgment and de- 
termination of the people as at present.’’ ‘At 
this day both parties accept as a foregone con- 
clusion that whoever attacks it digs his own 
political grave.”” The effect of the law has 
been the great diminution of crime. Some of 
the county jails have become empty in con- 
sequence. ‘In Cumberland county, the 
most populous county in the State, there were 
but five prisoners four months after the pass- 
age of the law, and three of these were liquor 
dealers, who were imprisoned for violation of 
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the prohibitory law. This jail had been usually 
overcrowded. In many places pauperism has 


entirely ceased, and all the workhouses and 


almshouses have been greatly lightened of 


their heavy burdens.’’ ‘The law has stood 
twenty-seven years, and it is now one of the 
permanent and most beneficent institutions of 
the State. 


THus far 600,000 copies of Bibles. and 
parts of Bibles have been sold at the Paris 
exhibition. ‘They were mostly in French, 
but a great number were in German, Eng 
lish, Arabic, Greek, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, Polish, Russian 
and Hungarian, and not a few in Chinese and 
Japanese. ‘To meet the demands which will 
be made before the exhibition closes, it was 
expected a few weeks ago that 500,000 copies 
more would be needed. 





No people are more economical in their 
habits than Frenchmen of the middle and 
lower classes. However scanty their earnings, 
they generally manage to lay by money, un- 
less some untoward and unforeseen circum- 
stances interfere. Is it not probable that this 
peculiar and commendable national trait may 
be fostered still more by the sysiem of chil- 
dren’s saving banks, now in such general oper- 
ation all over France in the public schools ? 
They were first introduced in 1866, aad their 
success has thus far exceeded all expectations. 
In the city of Bordeaux alone the deposits in 
these institutions in a year and a half have ex- 
ceeded ten thousand dollars. Everywhere else 
the like success has attended their introduction. 
The question naturally arises, why this plan 
cannot be adopted with equally good results 
here in the United States. ‘here seems to be 
no good reason why they may not foster the 
same prudent habits in the young of both 
sexes with us, in case they are introduced into 
our schools. Economical habits are in these 
times of as much importance as a liberal edu- 
cation, and fortunately in this instance they 
can be made to go hand in hand. One of these 
banks is a feature of the Boys’ High School, 
of Lancaster. It is carefully managed, and 
the deposits within the past year have 
amounted to about three hundred dollars. 





THERE is in Boston aschool in which thirty- 
two boys are taught to practically use their 
juvenile taste for whittling. A course of twenty 
four lessons in wood-carving is arranged to 
secure the greatest amount of instruction 
with the least expenditure for tools and 
materials. Instructions are givenin the even- 
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ing. The founders of this school are led by 


their experience to the belief that three or | 


four hours a week for one year only of the 
grammar school course would be enough to 


give boys intimacy with tools, and encourage- | 


ment to the inborn inclination to handicraft, 
and ‘‘ that it would be easy to establish, in 
connection with all our grammar schools for 
boys, an annex for elementary instruction 
in the use of the half-dozen universal tools, 
namely, the hammer, plane, saw, chisel, file 
and square.”’ 


‘¢ BEHIND the work of every great orator, 
artist, or poet,’’ one of our leading thinkers 
has well said, ‘‘there hangs the shadowy 
prophecy of something nobler unaccom- 
plished, something sublimer unwritten. So 
in the life of every good teacher there is 
something better than the lesson he has 
taught, something nobler than the words of 
instruction he has spoken. Who has ever 
walked through the close at Rugby, or seen 
the oak pulpit rising above the seats in the 
little chapel, that has not felt the silent pres- 
ence of one whose life was far better than 
any lesson in classic lore he ever gave, grander 
than any sermon he ever preached. ‘This 
magnetic sympathy is more than intellectual 
attainment, better than culture, higher than 
genius. Its allies are the divine and the 
eternal.” 

WomMEN who won’t keep a secret are some 
times useful both in and out of school boards 
The Thirty-first Ward lady, as the Philadel- 
phia Ledger tells the story, did a good public 
service when she told about the $50 she paid 
to have her granddaughter elected teacher. It 
matters little whether she couldn’t or wouldn’t 
keep confidence about that little matter of 
trade in teacherships. ‘There is another lady, 
however, who wouldn’t keep such a secret, 
Mrs. Harriet W. Paist, by personal experience 
in educational matters well qualified for the 
position of School Director, has the distinction 
of being the only woman who ever served in 
that position in Philadelphia. A correspondent 
sends us a little incident which has marked 
her record asa member of the School Board, 
and created some stir in that limited audience. 
‘‘The Directors were discussing, informally, 
the names of candidates for teachers, previous 
to going into nomination, when the lady 
Director brought consternation into the circle 
by remarking: ‘I have this day been visited 
by the mother of a young lady who has offered | 
me a bribe of $100 for my vote. The posi- | 
tion being worth $409, she says she can 
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| readily spare $100 from the first year to make 
Such a breach of parliamentary 
| etiquette as this plainness and directness of 
| speech presented could not pass unnoticed, 
and one member remarked, in righteous 
‘Until a lady came into this board, 
| such a thing as a bribe had never been heard 

of in our discussions.’ ‘It is possible,’ re- 
| plied the fearless lady, ‘had I accepted the 
| offer I should myself have felt great diffidence 
| in reporting it.’ It is needless to add that 
| the application of that candidate was not 
| called up for nomination.”’ 


it secure.’ 


tones : 


| Says Superintendent Henry Kiddle, of 
| New York City: ‘ Let the teacher constantly 
| bear in mind that habits are always more 
| valuable than facts; that it is not the quan- 
tity of knowledge acquired that constitutes a 
criterion of the mind’s improvement, but 
rather the modes of employing the mental 
faculties—the Aadits of thought into which the 
mind has settled in making its acquisitions or 
applying them. In view of this fact, it was 
} remarked by Erasmus, that, ‘at 
first it is no great matter how much you 
learn, but how we// you learn.’ In such use- 
ful arts as require a mixed exercise of the 
muscular system and of the mental faculties, 
such as penmanship, drawing, elocution, etc., 
this principle has a most important applica- 
tion. Elegant handwriting, distinctness of 
| articulation, correctness of intonation, ease 
and grace in deportment, may be all made to 
rest so firmly on thoroughly fixed habits as to 


become almost instinctive, ‘a kind of second 


| judiciously 


nature.’ ”’ 


THE laying of the corner-stone of the new 
wing to the West Chester State Normal School 
took place on Saturday, October 12th, accom- 
panied by appropriate ceremonies. 

The exercises commenced at 2:15 p.m., and 
consisted in the placing of the box in a cavity 
prepared for it in the corner-stone; the read- 
ing of ‘‘A Letter to Posterity,” by Hon. Jos. j. 
Lewis, President of the Board of Trustees: 
the unwritten history of the school, by the 
same gentleman ; and an oration, by Charlton 
T. Lewis, of New York City. The exercises 
were enlivened by music by the Normal Glee 
Club. 

The orator spoke very highly of the Public 
School System of Pennsylvania, and also of 
the Normal School system, and of the great 
work which it is accomplishing. 

The history of the School shows that it 
really had its origin in 1812, when the old 
Chester County Academy was established. 
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The Chester County Cabinet of Natural Sci- 
ence was afterwards consolidated with the 
Academy, and finally, the two were merged 
into the present Normal School, which, as 
such, was opened in 1871, since which time 
over 1600 students have been in attendance, 
77 of whom have graduated in the teacher’s 
course. 

The school has had a constant and healthy 

growth from the start, until its present accom- 
modations are insufficient to meet its needs. 
The new wing is 52 feet front by go deep, and 
will afford accommodations for at least 60 
more students, besides giving room for needed 
classrooms. ‘The first floor will be occupied 
by the model school. ‘The second and third 
stories will be occupied by students; while the 
fourth story will be devoted exclusively to the 
department of science, and will be fitted up 
into a chemical laboratory, lecture room and 
museum. It will be built of serpentine green 
stone, with broken marble base trimmings 
and belt courses, corresponding in general 
style with the main buildings. As to internal 
arrangements, they will be such as to offer the 
greatest conveniences to students. Water will 
be on every floor, and the rooms will all be 
weil ventilated by heated flues. 
_ It is the determination of the Trustees that 
the reputation of this School shall in every 
respect be second to that of no other in the 
State. 


WHILE the scourge of yellow fever has its 
dark side in its wide waste of desolation and 
death, it has also its brighter aspect in the 
wider sympathy that has poured out its hun- 
dreds of thousands to relieve the want and 
suffering of these stricken regions, and in the 
cases of individual heroism that stand out so 
brightly upon the background of general 
gloom. Doctors and nurses, sisters and 
priests, clergymen and laymen, have fallen 
alike upon this field of honor. 

Rather a departure from the usual style of 
condolence letters is that sent from the House 
of Prayer in Newark to the father of young 
Schuyler, a youthful clergyman from that city, 
who went South to assist in nursing the sick. 
The Protestant order to which the deceased 
belonged is ready at any call of distress, and 
is of the stuff of which heroes are made, not 
looking to worldly advancement or popularity 
as preachers, nor to comfortable calls to well- 
to-do churches, but by choice selecting the 
roughest surroundings, the most squalid neigh- 
borhoods. ‘These young men, many of them 
of fine gifts and promise, spend their entire 
lives in going down among the vicious and 
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criminal and the suffering, not for reputation 
or reward, but in the steady patience that 
goes about doing good. ‘“ Love and honor, 
while living, pride and grief in his valiant 
death,” is the message that his comrades sent 
to the father of such a son. ‘There are none 
of the usual set phrases about being cut off in 
his youth by mysterious dispensation, for he 
had dedicated himself ‘‘to lay down his life 
fortis friends.’’ ‘The letter concludes with 
these words: ‘* The grief and loss are un- 
common, but the assuagement and consolation 
are uncommon also, and it is impossible for 
us to treat as a mere affliction the issue of that 
splendid courage and high devotion which 
have made your son’s life and death memor- 
able and illustrious.’’ 

In view of such volunteers, and the steady 
stream of Northern benevolence and personal 
aid that has poured down over the afflicted 
districts ever since the first call, it does seem 
that the outcome of these later battle-fields 
should be a more true and genuine union be- 
tween North and South than has existed here- 
tofore. 


OVER THE SEA. 
LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO. V. 


THE GREAT EXPOSITION AT PARIS. 


STUDIED the great Exposition with some 

degree of care during three weeks’ stay in 
Paris. My familiarity with the Philadelphia 
Exposition and my recent visits to some of 
the best museums in Europe, enabled me to 
work with twice or thrice the advantage that 
could otherwise have been the case ; so I feel 
myself reasonably well qualified to say some- 
thing concerning the great show now in pro- 
gress on the banks of the Seine. My descrip- 
tions will be more clear if I now and then con- 
trast or compare the Exposition there with 
our own, held at Philadelphia two years ago. 

First of all, the buildings of the Paris Expo- 
sition are constructed and the parks and gar- 
dens connected with them are laid out and 
ornamented, in the best of taste. They seem 
to me almost faultless in this respect. The 
Exposition grounds are divided into two parts 
by the river Seine, which is crossed from one 
to the other by the magnificent bridge d’ Jéna. 
From the river the ground slopes gently up 
one side to the Palace of the Trocadero, and 
up the other to the main Exposition Building. 
Between the two palaces is the park, and all 
that the skill of the landscape gardener, all 
that brooks, waterfalls, fountains, lakelets, 
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flowers, arbors, statues, vases, can do to make 
such a place beautiful, has been done. The 
water for the great waterfall issues in a broad 
sheet from beneath the Trocadero, and in ten 
successive falls, broken by jets and relieved 
by spray, plunges into a basin containing 
three thousand square yards, thus forming the 
finest artificial waterfall in the world. Con- 
structions of various kinds occupy places in 
the park—restaurants, cafés, pavilions, pago- 
das, chalets, kiosques, etc., but they have been 


erected and located with such exquisite taste, | 
that each is an ornament in itself and to the | 
Nothing of the kind could be finer it | 


whole. 
seems to me than the view from the Trocadero 
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| 


towards the Exhibition building, or from the | 


Exhibition building towards the Trocadero. 
The Trocadero Palace is an immense struc- 
ture built of stone, in the form of a crescent, 
the concave front facing the Champs de Mars. 
In the centre is a rotunda rising to the height 
of too feet, flanked by two square towers 216 
feet in height. 
400 yards in length, there runs an open prom 


. - } 
Along the entire facade, over 
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my opinion, of a great exhibition like that of 
Paris. ‘There is astrong contrast between the 
material on exhibition at Paris and that shown 
at the Exposition in Fairmount Park,—a con- 
trast clearly indicative of the condition of soci- 
ety on the two continents. The European Ex- 
position is most full and rich in the fine arts, in 
industries requiring the application of the 
higher arts, in collections illustrating the art 
and industry, the civilization, of the nations of 
the past. On the contrary, the American 
Exposition was a symbol and an exponent of 
that vigorous life that has conquered within 
two centuries a continental wilderness, broken 
the political bonds that connected it with the 
Old World, and reared an empire that attracts 
the attention of thinking men in every clime. 
At Paris there are in great profusion paint- 
ings, statues, tapestries, silks, laces, precious 
stones, and objects of beauty made of wood, 
clay, brass, silver and This is its 
characteristic. At Philadelphia the rougher 
products of the field, the forest and the shop 


gold. 


| constituted the bulk of the exhibit and work, 


enade, the line of which is supported by a row | 


of pillars each more than 20 feet high. 

The palace in the Champs de Mars is built 
of iron and glass. Its length is nearly nine 
hundred yards, and its width over four hun- 
dred. It is said to contain over a hundred 
acres of ground. Along each end extend 
grand vestibules thirty yards wide, the one 


facing the Trocadero being called the Vestibule | 
prin- | 


of Honor. These vestibules form the 
cipal facades of the palace, each facade having 
three domes, one in the centre and one at 
each angle. And here there appears to me to 


be a serious architectural defect, the only one 


I could discover: these vestibules and the | 


whole building is too low. The 


are only about fifty feet high, the machine | 


galleries are somewhat higher, but the re- 


. 
vestibules 


earnest work, was the lesson taught by the 
great Corliss engine and its wilderness of de- 
pendent machines in Machinery Hall. 

Take, for example, the exhibits that are in- 
stalled in the Vestibule d’ Honneur. Here 
are the State jewels of France—eight royal cor- 
onets, four tiaras, strings of pearls, diamonds, 
sapphires, rubies, emeralds, opals—the whole 
valued at the enormous sum of four thousand 
millions of dollars ($4,000,000,000, ) or nearly 
twice the amount required to pay our national 
debt. ‘Then, near by, is the Indian collecticn 
of the Prince of Wales, consisting of treasures 
of gold and silver, the finest silks, the richest 
cloths, the purest steels, the rarest ivory— its 
value is simply fabulous. ‘Towards the other 
end of the vestibule is a display of porcelain 


| from Sévres, and of the tapestries of Beauvais 


maining galleries cannot be over twenty-five | 


or thirty feet. 
Exhibition affords no such views as a whole 


The consequence is that the | 


as those which impressed the visitor in our | 


own Main Building, Machinery or Agricul 
tural Halls. For the installation of material 
for exhibition, there are sixteen galleries run 
ning lengthwise with the building, eight on 
each side, and a larger central gallery for 
the fine arts. The pavilion of the City of 
Paris occupies the middle portion of this fine 
art gallery, and consequently the centre of 
the palace. The galleries are clearly a repro 
duction of the galleries used for stores and 
shops in Paris, and in other European cities. 
They are well adapted fer traffic and for show 
in detail; but they lesse’. the grand effect, in 


| 


and of the Gobelins, of the beauty of which few 
in America can have any adequate conception. 
If we take a walk down the galleries devoted to 
an exhibition of the products of the manufac- 
tories of lace, silk, cloth, glass pottery, faience, 
ivory, brass, marble, jewels, we will be daz- 
zled with the splendid show, and wonder at the 
imagination that can conceive and the hand 
that can create so many things of beauty. 
But, perhaps, the collections of what is called 

ive art’? in the Trocadero Palace 
contrast most strongly with the utilitarian 
character of our exhibitions at home. They 
are the choice treasures of past ages, gathered 
at vast expense into the cabinets of wealthy 
connoisseurs, and the museums enriched by 
Government favors, from the ruins that have 


** retrospe¢ tive 
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marked the rise and fall of nations for four 
thousand years, and now shown in one vast 
display, a wonder to the curious, an inspira- 
tion to the artist, and a subject of profound 
thought to the student of man. 

The Exposition at Paris is overwhelmingly 
French. ‘The space occupied by France is 
greater than that occupied by all other coun- 
tries together. Strange as it may seem, the 
quantity of material shown at the exhibition 
by nations outside of France no more than 
equals the extent of the foreign exhibits at 
Philadelphia. Next to France, England oc- 
cupies much the largest space ; then, in the 
order named, come Belgium, Austria, Russia, 
United States, Italy, Switzerland, Spain and 
Holland. Apart from the French colony of 
Algiers, there is little from Africa. The Re- 
publics of South America have not one- 
fourth as much on exhibition as they had at 
Philadelphia. I greatly miss, among others, 
the fine display made by Brazil in 1876. The 
Chinese and Japanese are represented on the 
Champs de Mars, but their numbers do not 
seem so great and their sections are not so 
large as with us. As I have said, the Expo- 
sition is overwhelmingly French, quite as much 
so, certainly, as ours was American. The 
French display casts every other into the 
shade, and the French language on the Expo- 
sition grounds literally drowns out every other 
tongue. 

I have heard it intimated, in view of this 
French preponderance, that the Exposition 
was organized by the men in power, for the 
purpose of reinstating France in her ancient 
high place among the nations. She feels hu- 
miliated: no wonder; if she can lift herself up 
by winning a victory in a peaceful contest 
like that in progress on the Champs de Mars, 
what patriot will not rejoice with her? A/y 
best wishes will follow the effort, even if it be 


made manifest that its deepest purpose was to | 


vindicate the Republic and to root Republican 
principles more firmly in the minds of the 
people. The Empire is of the past; the Re- 
public is of the present and the future, and 
must make history. 

The United States has a fair exhibit in sev- 
eral classes, as good perhaps as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. The time 
allowed for organization was too short, the 
amount of money appropriated was too small, 
to take to Paris the best possible exhibit ; and 
my opinion is that the right policy would have 
been to take the best or none at all. As it is, 
all that can be said is that we have lost noth- 
ing where we might have gained much. ‘Tif- 
fany, with his beautiful silverware, has won hon. 
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ors and gold medals. The American Watch 
Company has not only frightened its Swiss com- 
petitors, but sold its whole exhibit to dealers 
in England, Hollandand Germany. French 
and English writers on the Exposition speak 
in terms of praise of our organs, photographs, 
surgical instruments, locks, carriages, model 
cars, engine of the Reading Railroad, and 


alimentary substances and raw materials of 


various kinds. Our machines have really no 
competitors. In regard to our paintings on 
exhibition, a French critic speaks of the Amer- 
icans apologetically, thus: ‘‘ Ce peuple n’est 
pas encore arrive au sentiment de |’ art,”’ 
that is, ‘* This people has not yet developed 
the art sentiment.”’ I will not argue the 
question. 

The classification of the French Exposition 
is a great improvement on that at Philadel- 
phia. The principle underlying it is the de- 
gree of elaboration to which the materia) has 
been subjected. There are, as arranged the 


t 


Palace seven groups: 1. Fine Arts; 2. Lib- 
eral Arts; 3. Furniture; 4.-Clothing; 5. 
Mines; 6. Substances Used for Food; 7. 


tf 


Machines. Starting with the machines that 
do the work, it is easy to follow any raw ma- 
terial, corn, cotton, wood, metal, stone, up 
to the highest degree to which it has been 
elaborated Practically, the classification has 
not been strictly adhered to, especially in the 
sections occupied by foreign nations; but any 
one understanding it can easily find in a few 
moments any exhibit he may 
The classification at the Centennial was no 
classification at all, in a scientific sense ; it was 
rather a mechanical aggregation. 

The admissions to the Exposition are cer- 
tainly not so great as they at Philadel 
phia at the same season of the year. The 
number on week days, as stated by the papers 
during September, was from 80,000 to 
100,000. My own impression is that this 
is an overestimate. The grounds and build- 
ings, certainly not larger than ours, never 
seemed crowded, and only about a few of the 
most attractive exhibits did there ever occur a 
jam. It will seem strange that the number of 
admissions is so small, when it is remembered 
that within a few hundred miles of Paris are 
the homes of one hundred millions of people. 
The explanation probably is that in Europe 
the lower classes, the peasantry, are almost 
everywhere ignorant and rooted to the soil by 
a routine of hard work. The systems of pub- 
lic instruction in operation in the different 
countries hardly seem to have touched this 
stolid class, whose habits appear fixed beyond 
change, and who follow customs running back 


wish to see. 
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a thousand years. Few of the men with 
blouses and the women with check aprons 
and wooden shoes, those who throughout al- 
most every country in Europe are made to do 
the work of beasts of burden, attend the Ex- 
position. In America, thank God, it is dif- 
ferent ; and there are among us none so low 
that they do not feel the want of knowledge, 
and none so poor that they cannot satisfy that 
want. 


‘The Exposition, successful as it is in other 


respects, will be a financial failure. Its cost 
will probably not be less than seventy-five mil- 
lions of francs, or fifteen millions of dollars. 
The receipts, it is said, will hardly reach one 
half that sum. The Government foots the 
bills. In fact, the whole thing is a govern 
ment enterprise, and would not have been un 
dertaken exc ept at the instance and under the 
control of the government. Indeed, no people 


in the world not schooled to self-government, | 


could do what was so well done at Philadel- 
phia. ‘The Exposition of 1876 was an illus 
stration, and at the same time a vindication, of 
our free institutions. ‘The work of organizing 
such an Exposition is many times more diffi- 
cult in the United States than it is in France. 
In France, the men who do the work have an 
open field before them, and a strong govern- 
ment behind them, to give them power and 
to furnish the money. With us a beginning 
must be made by the slow process of creating 


a favorable public sentiment, and then City 


Councils, State Legislatures and Congressional! | 


bodies, must be appealed to for aid; and there 
never comes a time in the history of such an 
enterprise when the fight in front must not be 
carried on with one hand while the other is 
left free to guard against all danger that may 
threaten from the rear. All honortothe men 
who conceived the Philadelphia Exposition, 
and made it what it was. ‘The French with 
all their advantages have scarcely excelled it 
asa whole. Had the advantages been equal, 
the victory would c. rtainly have been with us. 

LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—No. VI. 


EDUCATION AT THE GREAT EXPOSITION, 


As the Exposition itself breaks in upon the | 
regular, established order of events, I will be | 


pardoned if I break the thread of the narrative 
giving an account of my trip through Europe, 
to speak of the Great Exposition and of edu- 
cation in connection with it. 
narrative will be resumed. 
At none of the great Expositions heretofore 
held was there made such a systematic effort to 


In due time the | 
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| represent the interests of education as has been 
the case at the Exposition now open in the 
Palace of Industry on the Champs de Mars. 
Prior to 1873, such representations consisted 
mainly of a few models of school houses and 


some small collections of school furniture and 
apparatus. ‘There was considerable unorgan- 
ized educational material at Vienna; several 
nations at Philadelphia were well represented 
educationally ; but it is very apparent to the 
professional eye that more thought and more 
money have been expended in preparing the 
educational exhibits of the Paris Exposition as 
'a whole than was the case at either of the Ex- 
| positions that immediately preceded it. se- 
fore Vienna, the work of education in itself 
ely thought of as an object for exhibi- 
there has been a 

growth, betokening doubtless increased inter- 
est in matters relating It would 
require a series of many letters to do justice 
to the educational exhibits of the different na- 
tions represented at the Paris Exposition; in 
letter, I can only give a brief outline 
interest connected with 


was scart 


'tion. so that wonderful 


to schools. 


a single 
of what is of most 
them. 
lhe nations and provinces making full, or- 
ganized educational exhibits at the Paris Expo- 
| sition are France, Switzerland, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Russia, Finland, Holland, the 
Dominion of Canada and the United States. 
Those having educational exhibits more or less 
complete are Portugal, Spain, Italy, England, 
Sweden, Japan, the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, and perhaps others. It would be a 
| pleasant task to speak of each in detail, but 
juestion. In another 
form, at the proper time, | hope to do so. 


5 | 


this is now out of the « 


FRANCE, 


The educational exhibit of France is divided 
into two parts; that of the city of Paris, and 
that of France outside of the « ity. ‘Together 
they constitute the largest and most complete 
| educational exhibit ever made by any nation. 

Much of it is organized after the manner of 
the exhibit in the Pennsylvania Educational 
Hall; but in extent it would probably exceed 
all the educational material of the Philadelphia 
| Exposition collected into one body. France 
has not only brought together this large ex- 
hibit, but she has given it one of the very best 
locations in the Palace. The United States, 
at Philadelphia and I may add at Paris, took 
| care of everything else first, and then either 
pushed her educational interests into an out 
of the way corner, or forced them to provide 
for themselves. In wide contrast with this 
| Short-sighted policy, France has no interest 
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she has organized with more care or displayed 
to better advantage. And further to her credit 
be it said, she has not only organized this fine 
exhibit, but she is determined those who can 


profit most by it shall have an opportunity of | 
The Minister of | American would be willing to exchange. 


seeing what has been done. 
Public Instruction some time since made ar- 
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As to the quality of the whole exhibit, we can 
only say here that in some respects it is better 
than the best shown by the United States, at 

| the Centennial Exposition, in other respects 
it is as bad as the worst, and in still others no 


} 


| Wherein I think we can learn some lessons 


rangements for the teachers from all parts of | from France, will in due time be made known 


France to visit the Exposition at an expense 
almost, nominal, and I am told by the best 
authority that /we/ve thousand of them have 
already done so, and that others are coming 
at the rate of a thousand a week. I have seen 
many of these teachers at the Exposition, and 
they seem very eager to obtain information. 


The exhibitors in the French department | 
represent in a general way all the agencies | 
concerned in the work of education. The | 


Minister of Public Instruction occupies a con- 
spicuous place, with books, documents and 


other material calculated to exemplify the 


work of his office. Hundreds of educational 
institutions, in grade from the Créch and the 
Salle d’Asile to the University, make contri- 
butions to the exposition. ‘Then come a host 
of book publishers, map makers, the manu- 
facturers of school furniture and apparatus, 
and private individuals with their specialties, 
to crowd the rooms of the department of ed- 
ucation. ‘The result indicates a vigorous ef- 
fort on the part of the central authority to 
be well represented, and a generous response 
from all concerned. 

The material presented covers the whole 
ground of education. ‘There are several 
models of school-houses, and photographs 
and plans by hundreds. And besides these 
there is a furnished school-house and a school 
In operation in the park connected with the 
Palace. A full representation of French text- 
books, and French school furniture and appa- 
ratus, is not wanting. Never before was there 
brought together such a quantity of scholars’ 
work. ‘There are literally thousands of vol- 
umes and portfolios containing it, besides 
what is shown on shelves, in drawers or on 
walls. Besides this large representation of 
what might be called headwork, there is a 
vast amount of handwork. 


g, crotchet and zephyr-work, embroidery, 
lace-work, etc.; and as many as twenty in- 
dustrial schools for boys send specimens of 
work in wood, iron, brass, stone, etc., not in 


ing 


small quantities, but in large and most inter- | 


esting exhibits. 

The administration of schools in France is 
well represented in publications, in reports, 
in plans, in statistics. 


All the schools | 
for girls send specimens of needle-work, sew- | 


to the people of Pennsylvania. 
SWITZERLAND, 


In no country in Europe is the real, genu- 
ine free school better appreciated than in 
certain of the cantons of Switzerland. ‘There, 
and not to a very great extent elsewhere, is it 
used as an agency to lift up the common 
people, to give them the power of thinking 
for themselves and acting for themselves. 
| There are cantons in Switzerland where they 
s often 
used in Europe to make good subjects, good 
soldiers, good churchmen—good machines. 


use the free school to make men : it 


The educational system of Switzerland was 
well represented at the Centennial Exposition; 
it is more largely but not better represented 
now. The Cantons that send the most ma- 
terial are Zurich, Geneva, Bale, Neuchatel, 
Vaud, Berne and Lucerne. Zurich sends a 
fine collection from her educational museum. 
The Industrial School of the city of Geneva 
makes a good show. The whole collection 
is as comprehensive as that of France, but 
very much smaller. 

Switzerland has given much attention to 
industrial education. She has one of the 
largest and best equipped Polyt chnic Schools 
| in Europe—that at Zurich. Connected with 
it are large collections intended to illustrate 
the best modes of applying art to industry. 
There are also workshops for modelling, for 
wood work, and for metal work. In addi- 
tion, Switzerland has several spe ial schools 
for teaching watch-making, wood-carving, etc. 
And what is of even more significance, she 
has schools for work connected with many of 
her public schools. In every girl’s school in 
Switzerland are taught sewing, cutting out, 
making patterns, etc., and in many of them 
domestic economy... In the representation of 
these industries at the Exposition I was 
greatly interested. 





BELGIUM. 


Belgium has a large and interesting educa- 
tional exhibit in an Annex to her Section of 
the Palace. It was organized in the main by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, and covers 
the whole ground of the system of education 
in that country. 
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The general arrangements of primary edu- 
cation are represented by plans of buildings, 
models, charts, desks and chairs, documents, 
statistics, estimates of expenses, etc. 
come the number, plans, programmes, and 
work of the Kindergartens. In relation to 
primary schools are exhibited an account of 
their organization, laws, houses, furniture, 
programmes, methods and work, in great 
variety. Higher schools, colleges, polytech- 


nic schools, schools for adults, etc., have a | 


place in this comprehensive exhibit. The 
Normal Schools at St. Nicholas, Arlan, Na- 
mur, Herenthzls, Nivelles and Tongres send 
large quantities of work. Conferences of 
teachers, male and female, are made a feature 
of their system of schools in Belgium, and 
the custom has become quite general for 
teachers to travel with their pupils. It is per- 
haps not generally known that a complete 
system of gymnastics has been adopted for 
the Belgian schools, and every public school 
must now have its gymnasium. The excel 
lent apparatus in use is on exhibition. 
whole, the exhibit of 
of France the largest on the ground, and 
without exception it is the best organized. In 
quality of scholars’ work it has no superior. 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

Great attention has been paid to education 
in Austria as well as in France, since the war 
with Germany. ‘The nations are 
vinced, as the world in general is, that it was 
the German schoolmaster rather than the 
German soldier that won victory for Ger- 
many; and M. Waddington, late French 
Minister of Public Instruction and now Min- 


ister of Foreign Affairs, expresses the com- | 


mon feeling when he says: ‘‘ We must look 
to the schoolmaster to put us in a position 
where like defeats in the future will be impos- 
sible.”” Austria began to revise and invigor 
ate her system of public instruction immedi 
ately after the German armies had left her 
soil, and at her own Exposition in 1873 she 
organizeda very creditable educational exhibit 
She sent little to Philadelphia, but now she 


comes to the front again with an excellent 


collection of material of all kinds relating to 
schools. 
numerous exhibits made by the Industrial 
Schools. The School of Typography 
Vienna shows how the scholars are taught to 
read manuscript, to correct proof, to set type, 
to make up forms, to distinguish different 
kinds of material, to make commercial calcu- 
lations, etc. A Society for the Intellectual 
and Professional Development of Women, in 


Next | 


Asa} 


selgium is next to that | 


well con- | 


I was especially interested in the | 


it | 
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Vienna, presents an interesting exhibit of de- 
signs, patterns, needle-work, modelling from 
terra cotta, etc. The Minister of Agriculture 
has arranged an admirable exhibit, adapted 
to schools, of woods, fruits, seeds, minerals, 
insects, etc. From the Staats-Oberreal Shule, 
| Vienna, there is an excellent collection of 
| scholars’ work, contained in seven or eight 
immense volumes three feet long by two and 
a half wide and some ten inches thick, mag- 
nificently bound. Old Prague sends a con- 
tribution, as do Trieste, Cracow, Kotzobendz 
and other cities. The Industrial Schools of 
Brunn, Bielitz, Saltzburg, Czernowitz, and the 
wood carving school of the Tyrol, are repre- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


sented. 

But in connection with this Austrian exhibit, 
I was delighted to find a fine exhibit from 
Hungary. Our friend Liptay, of Centennial 
memory, or some other Hungarian equally 
earnest and eloquent, must have infused new 
life into the educational affairs of Hungary, 

we have models and plans of school 


for here 
houses, sper imens of scho y| desks and seats, 
school apparatus in great variety, intellectual 

lars’ work, the industrial 
schools, methods of illustrated, 
| kindergarten material, an exhibit from the 
| school for the feeble-minded, school journals, 


scho products of 


instruction 


treatises on schools and education, collections 


of natural objects for schools, etc., etc. All 
grades of educational institutions are repre- 
sented, the universities as well as the primary 


Well done, land of Kossuth ! 


RUSSIA AND FINLAND. 


Russia, with her admirably organized peda- 


| 

eer 

| ae S. 
| ; “ 
gogical museum and her magnificent poly- 
| technic or technological schools, is attracting 
|the same attention here as at Philadelphia. 
But to me t 
exhibit from the inhospitable land of the Finns 
| was a surprise. Let our people at home take 
The leaven of education is pene- 


he discovery of a very creditable 


warning. 
trating every corner of this old world, the 
are strong in 


nations 


wisest rulers see that 

proportion as the people are intelligent, anda 
| struggle has begun among them as to who 
hall foremost in the work of planting 
| schools and making education universal. This 
is the influence that brings the lethargic Finn 
his cold land down here to this Exposi- 


hil 


Ss be 


| from 
tion, to tell the world what he is doing to edu- 

e his children. He is welcome; and I note 
| with special pleasure the scholars’ work sent 
school for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
that sent from the Normal Schools of Jyvaes- 
kyla and Nykarleby. The latter consists of 
rk both of an intellectual and an industrial 
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character, from which it appears that in addi- 
tion to other things, drawing and designing, 
modelling, work with the needle, wood-carv- 
ing, brush-making, matting, the art of making 
cutlery, etc., are included in the Normal 
School course. What do our American Nor- 
mal Schools say to an innovation of this char- 
acter ? 
HOLLAND. 

No country in Europe has a better school 
system or one better administered than Hol- 
land. Her organization for the inspection of 
schools is the best I have found anywhere. 


She is proud of her schools, and of course she | 
In the centre of | 


is here with a large exhibit. 
the saloon devoted to the educational exhibit, 


there is a large model of a schoolhouse and | 


teacher’s house combined. It is about eighteen 
feet long and twelve feet wide. The teacher’s 
house seems to be reasonably large and con- 
venient. The schoolhouse consists of four 


ferent grades, with children in their seats and 
teachers engaged in the work of instruction. 
The apparatus generally used in the Dutch 
schools is shown. In the yard is a well- 
equipped. gymnasium, as well as convenient 
outhouses and sheds for shelter while at play 
in wet weather. 
mented with flower-beds. Asa whole, neither 
the house nor the furniture equals our best in 
the United States. If time permitted, there is 
much in the general Holland exhibit which is 
worthy of notice. 
CANADA. 

Ontario has an educational exhibit here, not 
so large as the one she had at Philadelphia, 
but equally good. Dr. May organized it here, as 
he did there. To the Ontario exhibit, how- 
ever, there is now added quite a comprehen- 
sive one from the Province of Quebec. There 
is an evident purpose in it to rival that of On- 
tario. Quebec is French and Catholic, Ontario 
is English and Protestant and I confess Iam glad 
to see this generous rivalry ona field so peace- 
ful as that of education. I have taken full 
notes of the exhibits of both parties and some 
day I may volunteer my services as umpire, 
feeling the utmost good will to all concerned. 

UNITED STATES. 
All I can say now is that the United States 


loses nothing by her educational exhibit here; | 


if time for preparation had been allowed she 
might have gained much. Hon. John D. Phil- 
brick, who was called upon to organize the 
exhibit, accomplished wonders in a few weeks 
—no man could have accomplished more. In 
his little parlor in the American section of the 
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| Exposition he has contrived to find room for 
| something representing almost every educa- 
| tional interest in the United States. ‘The ex- 
| hibit is not at all full,*not at all what it ought 
to have been; but it is quite comprehensive, 
and such as it is, it attracts a large share of at- 
tention and has won an almost disproportion- 
ate share of awards. An account of it in de- 
tail must be reserved for a special letter. 
IN GENERAL. 


We have already named several other 
countries that have educational exhibits at 
the Exposition on the Champs de Mars, 
They are smaller, but in many respects are 
not less worthy of notice than those of which 
| we have spoken. Sweden alone falls much 
behind what she did at Philadelphia. Eng- 
land has a fine school map of London and a 
little school furniture, but she has not yet 
| fully entered into this educational compe- 


nien ' | tition. Portugal, Spain and Italy, seem to be 
adjoining one-story rooms, for pupils of dif- | 


. i | of the new one. 
The teacher’s yard is orna- | 
> | 


making fair progress. Italy, in particular, 
has a good exhibit that promises growth, 
Algiers sends a small contribution across the 
Mediterranean, and Japan, far-off Japan, 
shows us on one side the broken chrysalid of 
the old regime and the weak butterfly wings 
May God give her strength 
ere long to fly gayly—an example for the 
teeming peoples of the distant East. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 





HE donation by George Peabody of $2,- 
100,000 to the Southern States for edu- 
cational purposes was the most magnificent 


| gift ever bestowed by a single person to the 


cause of popular education. The intelligent 
board of trustees which has hitherto man- 


| aged this trust held its annual meeting in New 


York on Wednesday, and from a report of the 
proceedings the operations of the trust and its 
present condition are gleaned. 

The past year has been one of unusual 
financial stress throughout the South, and 
among the rest the public schools have suffer- 
ed most. Still, despite these drawbacks, the 
attendance of pupils was never so great, and 
the interest of the people in educational 
matters has shown a decided increase. ‘The 
Board gave unusual attention to elevating the 
standard of the professional teachers, and 
with the happiest results. | Scholarships have 
been established in Normal Schools, with en- 
dowments of $150 and $200, and from these 
a corps of educated teachers may soon be ex- 
pected that will still further aid the good 
cause. 
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The educational provisions throughout the ‘I ran across a genuine lion the other day. 
South are entirely inadequate to the necessi- | A c i rk said to me: ‘ Here comes Dean Stan- 
ties of the population. Out of 274,688) ley.’ Turning my eyes in the direction indi- 
school children in Loui$iana, only 74,307 are | cated, Isaw two men in the middle of the street, 
enrolled as attending schools. In Arkansas | coming from the direction of the Interior De- 


there are 189,130 children, but the very] partment. One of them had on a dull suit 
meagre number of 15,890 enjoy educational | of black clothes, the coat too long in the 
advantages. ‘These numbers contrast very | sleevesandskirt, andthe pantaloons too short in 


enleanihhs with Arkansas’ neighbor, Kansas, | the legs. His was simply y shocking, and 
where out of a total of 212,977, no fewer than | decidedly unecclesiastical. It was a black 
187,224 are in attendance in her s she ols. slouch, low crown and broad brim, and much 
Bacon the past year the income of the Pea- |} the worse for wear. A velvet or crape band 
body Fund was $80,000, $77,000 of which | was aro ind it. ‘The whole outward figure, 
were distributed as follows : V irginia, $15,-| from the hat to the boots, was dingy, dusty. 
350; North Carolina, $4,500; South Caro-| The face under the broad brim was small, thin 
lina, $600; Georgia, $6,000; Florida, $3,-|and old. Little tufts of gray beard clustered 
goo; Alabama, $1,100; Texas, $8,550; | beside the ears, and a look of fatigue was 
Mississippi, $6,000; Louisiana, $8,000; Ar-| upon the features. The figure was short, thin, 
and maigucecant. The shoulders were bent 
and the head inclined forward. This face 
and form and these clothes belonged to the 
Dean of Westminster, the most noted minis- 





kansas, $6,000; Tennessee, $14,600; West 
Virginia, $5,050. 

An increased stimulus has everywhere been 
felt, and nearly all the separate States have 
multiplied their educational facilities. In-| ter of religion in the world.”’ 
creased appropriations and expenditures have} Dean Stanley was born in Alderley, Che- 
He was educated 


> 


been made and the number of schools has in- | shire, December 13, 1815. 
creased very materially. West Virginia’s total |at Rugby, and in 1838 gradu: te it at Univer- 
expenditure for schoc y] purposes was $921,307; | sity College, ( )xford, ‘where he lived for twelve 
Tennessee’s, $718,423; Louisiana appropri-| years as tutor. In 1851 he was appointed 
ated $500,000, but only about one-half could | Canon of Canterbury, and in 1864 Dean of 
be collected. That State also pass 2d through |} Westminster. In November, 1874, he was 
her Legislature an unconstitutional act where | elected Lord Rector of the University of St. 
by the interest on the trust fund for the year} Andrews. He is the recognized leader of the 
was lost. With a return of better times, and | ‘‘ Broad Church”’ party, and has frequently 
when the trust funds shall become more pro- | appeared as an author, his best known work 
ductive, as they undoubtedly will after a while, | with us being the ‘* Life and Correspondence 
the power of the board to carry on the great | of = Arnold,’’ a work which has also been 
work before it will be vastly increased. i immensely Pp ypular in England. ‘The extend- 
| ed arti way n Dr. Arnold, in the August num 
ber of The ‘haw t/, is from this admirable 

biography by Stanley. 

We have seen it suggested that he is the 
‘HERE arrived in New York, recently, the | original Arthur who won the heart of Tom 
bearer of a name known wherever the “an it Rugby by kneeling down at his little 
English language is spoken—Arthur Penrhyn | bed in the presence of a crowd of rough boys 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster. Perhaps no | and saying his prayers before retiring. W ho 
English celebrity—certainly none among | does not recall the incident, as described in 
churchmen—is better or more favorably known | that charming boys’ book ‘* School Days at 
than Dean Stanley. The liberality of his | Rugby,” where Tom Brown’s flying boot 
views, and the boldness of their utterance, | carries a message easy to understand ? Thomas 
have secured for him a wide circle of readers | Hughes, the English liberal, it is said, wrote 
on this side of the Atlantic, and constitute a | his own experiences under the name of Tom 
strong claim upon American hospitality, and | Brown, and the dates show that he and Stanley 
American reverence. He has been every-| were at Rugby together, and that their ages 
where received in a manner befitting his liter- | were not far apart. Every generous-hearted 
ary and ecclesiastical fame, although he has | schoolboy has read or should read the whole- 
avoided as much as possible all ceremonies, | some story of these Rugby experiences. In 
and has modestly tried to escape observation. | the fancy that the great Dean is the little 
A racy Washington correspondent writes} Arthur of the story, it acquires a new interest. 
thus of the personal appearance of the Dean: | Some yearsago we read the story, by instal- 
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DEAN STANLEY. 
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ments, to a large school, and the interest 
manifested exceeded that aroused by anything 
else we recall, save perhaps Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Stories. From the PAladelphia Ledger 
we take the following thoughtful and apprecia- 
tive paragraphs : 

Ministers of religion, like the followers cf most 
leading professions and pursuits, are specialists. With 
sincere respect for the members of the clerical class 
in all churches, it must still be admitted that the 
course of training by which they are fitted to teach, 
and the course of teaching on which they enter, fol- 
lowing and reproducing their own training, tend to 
narrow their mental horizon. Their “ limit of relig- 
ious thought” is likely to shut them in from sympathy 
with the intellect and activity of the world, except so 
far as the world is presented in their libraries. They 
are eminent in their ‘‘ denominations,” laborious in 
their pastoral relations, useful and honored in their 
immediate circles of work and teaching, But they 
occupy a position apart from the great tide of human 
progress. They seem to those who do not share 
their earnest convictions on special subjects, to be like 
men standing on the bank of a rushing river, unable 
to stay or to direct its course, and unwilling to trust 
themselves to its current. 

Exceptions to this order of men are common now 
in all denominations. The science of theology has 
been found, by thinkers, to have points of contact 
with all other sciences. The “ church,” as a moral 
power in the world, has, it is discovered, a commu- 
nity of intérest with all other moral forces. So many 
are the able men who are of mental stature tali enough 
to look over the ancient prescriptive bonds of dogma 
and discipline, that they have ceased to be marked 
men. It is not here even hinted that they are careless 
of the truth, or indifferent in themselves to positive 
definitions. They have only found that charity is 
greater than all knowledge, and that the world is to 
be influenced by affection and sympathy, rather than 
by dialectics and controversy. 

Common among Christians as such men now are, 
there was a time, and that in the memory of men now 
living, when such teachers were rare. Thomas Ar- 
nold, of Rugby, who died in 1842, may, without 
injustice to others, be cited as a representative man, 
and a leader in the school of tolerant thought. In 
his own church his place was well defined; and if he 
had been content with the position of an able contro- 
versialist in a limited sphere, he would now be for- 
gotten, as are thousands who have wielded with even 
more force than he the theological lance. But in the 
echoes of Dr. Arnold’s words, the outside public de- 
tected sounds with which the lovers of generous 
Christian truth were in sympathy, He was forgotten 
as the Church of England man, 4nd welcomed as a 
man for all men. In America, as is not seldom the 
case with leading minds abroad, he received honor as 
great as in his own country, if not greater. The mul- 
titudinous sects in this land of free religious thought 
met on his platform, sometimes with qualified, often 
with full assent. And when he died, the English- 
speaking world mourned his death, and regretted the 
cessation from his labors. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, now a visitor to this coun- 
try in search of health and rest, was a pupil at Rugby 
and a disciple of Arnold, His introduction to Amer- 
icans may be said to have been made by his Biogra- 
phy of Arnold, a work which commands the critical 
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praise of the disinterested, in a measure even as great 
as it secures the warm admiration of the school of 
| thought which it represents. The reverend gentle- 
man has lived to see the development of the Rugby 
He has not only lived to see, but to act and 
In the list of his published works one fea- 
It is the long array of short treatises 


| germs. 

| to speak. 
ture is notable. 
and sermons. Occasional publications usually go out 
of memory with the contemporaneous events which 
prompted them. But, while Dean Stanley’s larger 
works have the weight due to study and research, the 
shorter live as dignifying their occasions, not created 
by them. 

It must be that Dean Stanley notes some things to 
regret in the wide range of modernthought. But his 
temperament is eminently hopeful, and his faith in 
the Author of all truth assures him against fear. He 
comes to this country impressed with the thought of 
its ** future vast and wonderful.” And he fi 
not only the respect accorded to his world-wide repu 
tation, but the personal welcome due to the man who 
is endeared to many of our countrymen by their inter 
course with him abroad. And the general sentiment 
which his name calls up has the American character- 
istic of public respect and personal friendship. 
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DIRECTORS OF THE POOR. 

T the sessions of the Convention of the 
[\ Directors of the Poor, held recently in 
Pittsburgh, among other matters of import 
ance, Mr. Lyman P. Alden, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Michigan, read a 
paper on the question, ‘‘ Should the State As 
sume the Care of Dependent Children ?’’ in 
which he referred to the system of cottage 
training of indigent children—not criminal 
children—in that State, as distinguished from 
Houses of Refuge and Reform Schools. He 
held that the States should thus provide for 
the indigent little ones, instead of building 
prisons for them. Mr. George J. Luckey 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Indigent 
Children ;’’ and Mr. R. H. Russell, of Wash- 
ington, Pa., read a paper on the ‘‘ Necessity 
for State Almshouses,’”’ in which he held that 
these institutions are not a necessity. He 
said that each county should be required to 
take care of its paupers, and if this system is 
effectively observed, State Almshouses will 
not be needed. 

The draft of the new Poor Law, as prepared 
by a committee appointed at a previous Con- 
vention, was read and discussed briefly, after 
which, on motion, the rules were suspended, 
in order that other papers might be heard. 
Mrs. H. C. Dickinson, of Allegheny, ther 
read a paper on ‘‘ Dependent Children.”” A 
paper on “‘ Schools for Neglected and Depen- 
dent Children,’’ was also read by Col. C 
Cornforth, Inspector and Examiner of Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools. He suggested that 
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schools should be established in each county, 
the expenses to be paid by the county 

Mr. McGonigle, of Allegheny, offered the 
following, which was adopted : 

WHEREAS, In the opinion of this Convention the 
method now pursued in rearing children in the poor 
houses of the State is a cruelty to the children, and a 
source of danger to the Commonwealth; and 

WHEREAS, We believe it to be a well established 
fact that it is more economical to train and educate 
dependent children in institutions wholly removed 
from the baneful influences of pauperism ; therefore 

Resolved, That the Superintendent and Inspector 
of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools and the Board of Pub- 
lic Charities be appointed a committee to present the 
matter to the Legislature, with power to prepare a bill 
to meet the requirements of the case. 

During one of the evening sessions of the 
Convention, an interesting entertainment was 
given bya class from the Pennsylvania Train- 
ing School for Feeble-Minded Children. Dr, 
I. N. Kerlin, principal of the school, made 
the following brief address to the directors 
present : 

Parrish, 
the in 


Twenty-one years ago my predecessor, Dr. 
first brought to the knowledge of this city, 
terests and claims of the children of this State repre- 
sented by the boys and girls here this evening on the 
platform. 
nestness of his purpose were fully appreciated by the 
citizens of Pittsburgh; and the warmth of his state 
ment on his return to Germantown, the manner in 


The eloquence of his speech and the ear- 


which he had been received, and the generous aid 
afforded, I remember to-day with gratitude. 
‘That was the day of smali beginnings, when we had 





to contend with prejudice and skepticism, so that his | 


report was to us very encouraging. But though it is 
pleasant to come again to the western part of our 
good State, and to tell in simple language how our 
wogressed, and what is our present con 

lure prospect, it is the invitation of the 


cause has 
dition and 
Convention of the Directors of the Poor that brings us 
to you to-night, and I am glad that it is the source 
from which comes this impulse. The Pennsylvania 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, located 
twenty-one years ago in a small brick building near 
Germantown, now, through the benevolence of the 
citizens of the State and the generosity of the Legis- 
lature, has grown into large granite buildings, situ 
ated in Delaware county; and in place of the twenty 
or thirty children, we have now within two of three 
hundred children under the care of this institution ; 
and it is a satisfaction to say to you that in no instance 


have the members of the Legislature from Allegheny 
or any of the western counties failed to vote appropri- 
ations for its support. ‘The total expenditure has 
been about $200,000—$100,000 raised through the 
subscription of benevolent Philadelphians, assisted by 
contributions from the city of Pittsburgh. I cannot 
recollect the names at present, but there were several 
that aided us in this enterprise, and whose acts have 
been supplemented all along by the kindly spirit of 
he State. 

The life of an institution is of two kinds: the in- 
cipient or spiritual, and the actual. How far back in 


the history of the world the first idea of training 
feeble-minded children sprung up first, no man can 
tell. Itis said that an old monk, San Vincent de 
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Paul, in the Priory of St. Lazarus, in France, gathered 
together and instructed a few feeble-minded children, 
as far back as 1630; but little more than a record re- 
mains of this act. Later, in 1812 and 1814, Eckard 
and Seagan became interested in a poor half-witted 
boy, in France, named “ Savage,’”’ and took him into 
an insane asylum, and spent two years in improving 
him, little knowing that it was not a savage, but a 
poor, feeble-minded child, that they were endeavoring 
to reform; but later they gave it up, and were fol- 
Seagan, who took charge of him at the 
He still lives, and wrote a book a few 


lowed by 
Paris hospital. 
years ago on the 
To-day there are eleven institutions acknowledging 
him as a father and the one who has given the first 


treatment of this class of persons. 


idea of gathering these persons and this class together, 
iting and caring for them, so as to improve 
their condition. There are many such institutions 
throughout Europe. France, after having taught 
other nations the first idea, has allowed her lamp to 


and edu 


go out, until very recently an act has been passed for 
the purpose of providing agricultural employment to 
the pupils of the same hospital in which Dr, Seagan 
ve his first ideas. 
One year ago I prepared a paper on the care of 
Iry, and it is 
not my infention to produce it this evening. I would 
like the exercises to take an informal character. The 
interrupted, and I 


. 
ga 


feeble-minded children, but figures are dry, 





may at any time be 


programm 
shall be glad to answer any questions. Many queries 


may arise in your minds, and I shall be glad to re- 
spond to any inquiries that may be propounded, 


> 
CONTRAST OF A CENTURY. 

“NHORTLY before his death Thomas Jeffer- 
S son wrote toa friend:  ‘‘ Were it neces- 
sary to give up either the Primary Schools or 
the University, I would rather abandon the 
latter ; safer to have a whole 
people respectably enlightened, than a few in 
a high state of science and the many in igno- 
Scotland may be cited as a notable 


because it is 


rance,”’ 
instance of the elevating power of elementary 
State education, of which, in 1847, Lord 
Macaulay, in the British Parliament, spoke as 
follows: 

A hundred and fifty years ago England was one of 
the best governed and most prosperous countries in 
the worid; o 


‘tland was perhaps the rudest and poor- 


est country that could lay any claim to civilization, 
The name of Scotchman was then uttered in this part 
of the island with contempt. The ablest Scotch states- 
men contemplated the degraded state of their poorer 
countrymen with a feeling approaching to despair. It 


is well known that F her of Saltoun, a brave and 


nplished man—a man who had drawn his sword 





iccom 

for liberty, who had suffered proscription and exile for 
liberty—was so much disgusted and dismayed by the 
misery, the ignorance, the idleness, the lawlessness of 
the common people, that he proposed to make many 
thousands of them slaves. Nothing, he tho ight, but 
the discipline which kept order and enforced exertion 


among the negroes of a sugar colony, nothing but the 
lash and the stocks, could reclaim the vagabonds who 
infested every part of Scotland from their .indolent 
and predatory habits, and compel them to support 
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themselves by steady labor. 
the Revolution, published a pamphlet, in which he 
earnestly, and, as I believe, from the mere impulse of 
humanity and patriotism, recommended to the Estates 
of the Realm this sharp remedy, which alone, as he 
conceived, could remove the evil. Within a few 
months after the publication of that pamphlet, a very 
different remedy was applied. 

The Parliament which sat at Edinburgh passed an 
act for the establishment of parochial schools. What 
followed ? An improvement such as the world had 
never seen took place in the moral and intellectual 
character of the people. Soon, in spite of the rigor of 
the climate, in spite of the sterility of the earth, Scot- 
land became a country which had no reason to envy 
the fairest portions of the globe. Wherever the 
Scotchman went,—and there were few parts of the 
world to which he did not go,—he carried his superi- 
ority with him. If he was admitted into a public 
office, he worked his way up to the highest post. If 
he got employment in a brewery or a factory, he was 
soon the foreman. If he took a shop, his trade was 





He therefore, soon after , the best in the street. 
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If he enlisted in the army, he 
became a color-sergeant. If he went to a colony, he 
was the most thriving planter there. 

The Scotchman of the seventeenth century had 
been spoken of in London as we speak of the Esqui- 
maux. The Scotchman of the eighteenth century was an 
object, not of scorn, but of envy. ‘The cry was, that 
wherever he came, he got more than his share; that 
mixed with Englishmen, or mixed with Irishmen, he 
rose to the top as surely as oil rises to the topof water. 
And what had produced this great revolution? ‘The 
Scotch air was still as cold, the Scotch rocks were still 
as bare as ever. All the natural qualities of the 
Scotchman were still what they had been when learned 
and benevolent men advised that he should be flogged, 
like a beast of burden, to his daily task. But the 
State had given him an education. ‘That education 
was not, it is true, in all respects what it should have 
been. But such as it was, it had done more for the 
bleak and dreary shores of the Forth and the Clyde, 
than the richest of soilsand the most genial of climates 
had done for Capua and Tarentum. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 
HARRISBURG, Nov,,1878, 5 
HE Institute list given below embraces some 
forty or more counties, and is nearly complete. 
The annual session of Institute has already been held 
in some fifteen or more counties. 
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2289,]. Winters Rogers... .;Allentown, Lehigh. 
2290) Lavinia J. Busse.... 66 te 
2291| May C. Bradley......|Silver Lake, Susq’anna. 
2292/E. F. Dowling...... Wilkesbarre, Luzerne. 
2293\E. D. Bottorf....... |Clearfield, Clearfield, 
2294/B.J. Mooney........ Hazleton, Luzerne. 
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“1. Whene arly morning’s ruddy light enssakine. We haste with scythes all sharp and bright The 
2. The cheerful lark sings sweet and clear, The black-bird chirps away,And all is lively,sprightly here Like 
3- The maidens come in gladsome train, And skip along their way, Aaa to tread the grassy plain And 
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meadow grass to mow. We mow-ers,dal de ral day, We cut the lil - ies and— 
mer-ry, mer-ry May. We mow-ers, dal de ral day, We roll the swaths of green— 
toss the new-mown hay. The maid-ens, dal de ral day, They rake the lil - ies and— 
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ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! Hey, dey, dey, yes, hey, de y, dey, We cut the lil-ies and hay. 
ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! Hey,dey ,dey, yes, hey, dey, , We roll the swaths of green hay. 
ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! Hey, dey, dey, yes, hey , dey, den. They rake the lil-ies and hay. 
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"HE MILL-WHEEL. 
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I. Th a wheels are clap ping ; the brook turns them round, clip, clap! By day and by night is the 
2. How bu- sy the wheels are in turn-ing the stone, clip, clap! An 1 grinding so fine-ly the 
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grain be-ing ground, clip, clap! The mill-er is jol-ly and ev -er a-lert, That 
grain we have grown, clip, clap! The bak-er the flour for the bak-ing will use, And 
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we may have bread and be g gl: id like a bird, dia lap, clip, - oi clap! 
make us a roll, or a cake if we choose, clip, in. clip, clap, clip, clap! 
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